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FIRST THINGS IN EDUCATION’ 


By Professor WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue title as announced is meant to in- 
clude those factors or elements in educa- 
tion which stand strategically first, such 
that if these be well conceived other things 
follow in due order. Obviously the list I 
propose is my own, another would choose 
differently. Still I dare hope for a certain 
measure of approval from forward looking 
educators. 

In making such a presentation I suffer a 
certain embarrassment. In education, as 
elsewhere, most had rather hear about new 
and better ways of getting things already 
desired than to be summoned to new ob- 
jects of regard. I swim then against the 
current of your thinking from the start. 
For I call you to reconsider the things to 
which you now give educational allegiance ; 
and many, I know, preferring the old will 
not hear my words or, hearing, will not 
harken. 

An outline of what I shall say may make 
it easier to follow the argument. My dis- 
cussion in brief is as follows: 

(1) That our times emphatically de- 
mand of education a new social outlook. 

(2) That applied intelligence in matters 
of publie concern is accordingly needed, 
possibly as never before. 

(3) That effectual intelligence as thus 


1 Read before the Pennsylvania Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg, Nov. 5, 1931. 








demanded is, in spite of current views, 
more a matter of acquisition and learning 
than it is of original native ability; and 
that the chief conscious task in education 
is to help build such appropriate effectual 
intelligence. 

(4) That we can in general hope for the 
up-building of such effectual intelligence 
by and in the learner only as the like in- 
telligence is present and active in the 
teacher and not simply limited to the ad- 
ministrator or ‘‘expert.’’ 

(5) That the schools need to see their 
work in new light, that curriculum and 
method need to be remade and extended in 
conformity with the foregoing considera- 
tions. 


(1) Tue Neep ror A NEw Sociau Ovut- 
LOOK AND EMPHASIS 

Our situation, carefully considered, is 
very serious. To begin with the most obvi- 
ous, we are economically in a bad way. To 
my mind, however, the worst features of 
the economie situation are not those on the 
surface. In great probability we shall be- 
fore very long get over the present depres- 
sion and many will then once more think 
that all is well. A truer view of the pres- 
ent situation is like a mother’s attitude 
toward high temperature in her child. A 
single instance of high temperature fol- 
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lowed by a speedy decline and no further 
but 
recurrent high fever she can not disregard. 
The child may seem well just now, but the 


bad symptoms she may soon forget, 


recurrence means some deep seated trouble 


which must be found and got rid of. In 


the present case, to increase our anxiety, 
the fevers seem to grow more powerful, the 
disturbing cause seems to increase. 

cer- 
Each 


As we look into our situation we 
tainly find some growing factors. 

decade shows a decreasing proportion of 
people working in financial independence 
and a larger proportion who depend on 
wages, salaries, and corporation dividends. 
Till recently in this country the majority 
lived on relatively self-supporting farms. 
With increasing industrialization the people 
of our country as individuals are more and 
more dependent on economic forces beyond 
their The time was 
when it was a man’s own fault if he was 
This is no longer true, 
Similarly, 


immediate control. 
long out of work. 
as very many now well know. 
too, trade is more and more dependent on 
world conditions. War, once a minor inci- 
dent, becomes now a very real threat to 
civilization itself. In these regards we all 
hang together. No one stands alone. 
Furthermore, while these things are so, 
a larger proportion of our people are edu- 
eated than ever before and the means of 
spreading ideas are incomparably greater. 
Not only are newspapers and books more 
numerous and more accessible, but moving 
pictures and radio give entirely new access 
to the public eye and ear. Propaganda and 
combined mass action are thus easier than 
Demagogie appeal is 
more easily made. In spite of the fact that 
great wealth may for a while control such 


ever known before. 


publicity agencies, we must still believe 
that injustices on a large scale are now 
more easily brought before the bar of rea- 


son than ever before in history. Changes 
are more easily made. 


Accompanying all these changes is one 
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further change of attitude. The old ‘‘rug- 
ged individualism’’ is more and more being 
weighed in the balance and increasingly 
found Consider for example 
‘‘the Swope plan.’’ When a great indus- 
try recognizes that employment insurance 
as well as the maintenance of good wages 


wanting. 


b 


is a proper charge upon industry and in- 
deed nothing but financial wisdom, we are 
moving far away—as indeed we must 
from the original pioneer notion of indi- 
vidual efforts, free contract, each man for 
himself alone. We see increasingly that 
we do in fact all hang together. The atti- 
tude grows—and the facts demand it 
that we are indeed all in one boat. The 
cause of one is the cause of us all. Ina 
true sense all support all and the fact does 
not operate as many have wished to think 
only in a one-way direction. ‘‘ All support 
all’? must somehow work in both directions. 
While these facts have thus brought us 
to see more clearly the corporate fortune 
of us all, certain other tendencies have 
acted to build destructive anti-social atti- 
tudes which threaten perhaps the very 
foundations of social order. I refer espe- 
cially to a growing proportion of people 
who refuse to draw the line between legiti- 
mate earnings based on service and a great 
variety of ‘‘hold-up’’ methods, both legal 
and illegal. Look at the army of people 
who tried to grow rich from the stock 
market before October 1929. They were 
trying to get from others money for them- 
selves without rendering any service in re- 
turn. Consider also business mergers from 
which fortunes are often made for no ade- 
quate service to society. Consider mislead- 
ing advertising. All of these are legal, so 
to say. Then look at illegal efforts: the 
graft and corruption in financial and po- 
litical life, the army of bootleggers, racket- 
eering of all sorts, the gangs of thieves. 
The significance of all this is that we have, 
working at the very heart of our social 
and economic structure, a powerful educa- 
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tion to teach young men and women, com- 
ing into the actual life of that 
wealth and service have no necessary con- 
nection and need have none. in fact to 
many, possibly to most, it seems that the 
quickest and surest way, if not the only 
way, to large wealth lies along a road di- 
vorced from any conception of service or 
even of social morality. 
ness, these say, and can not allow any weak 
with its 


affairs, 


3usiness is busi- 


or humane notions to interfere 


success. 
Our society is thus at war with itself. 


On the one hand all the really vital 


processes make inherently for a growing 


social inter-dependence. On the other hand 
the actual management of business edu- 
cates, ruthlessly and all but inevitably, 
against the moral habits and attitudes 
necessary to take care of our more corpo- 
rate society. We may talk, idly, of a hoped 
for moral and religious education from 
schools and churches, but our economic 
system is a more powerful educator, and 
it increasingly educates for suicidal selfish- 
ness. If we do not like to think of these 
things we may shut our eyes to them—and 
many do—but the corruption at the vitals 
of society goes on none the less. 

There is so much to be said here that one 
is at a loss to choose. Consider the bad 
workings of this ill-ordered economic sys- 
tem of ours. We raise so much wheat and 
cotton that it is seriously proposed to de- 
stroy a part in order to boost prices, yet 
we have bread lines and millions cannot 
buy food and clothing. Our factories and 
mines, if worked to capacity, would pro- 
duce more than our present system can 
dispose of. Yet millions lack. Clearly 
production and distribution are not work- 
ing in harmony. Our plan of affairs ex- 
actly and simply lacks intelligence. 

And unless we change things the pros- 
pect is to get worse. We can and probably 
shall raise still more wheat and cotton. 
We can make better factories that need 
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few or no workers and so increase unem- 
ployment. And to make matters still worse, 
our ways of living and thinking have 
ehanged so much that our former political 
and moral and religious conceptions no 
We are try- 
ing to run 20th century industrial America 


longer hold as once they did. 


on ideas built in pioneer days and some 
the 
science, comparative religion, and higher 


even in middle ages. Meanwhile 
criticism, acting in company with an in- 
creasingly industrialized society, make it 
practically certain that we shall never go 
back to older The only 
way to the future lies forward. We must 
and funda- 
mental conceptions. 

Nor have we yet seen the whole picture. 
The new industrial order has brought us 
and even luxuries. But what 
about happiness? Are people happier? 
As we look either within ourselves or about 
us, we are forced to admit that many, many 
among us are not only not happy but are 
They have lost the 


those outlooks. 


review revise many of our 


comforts 


often deeply troubled. 
former outlooks, the old satisfactions and 
have found nothing adequate to replace 
them. During our debauch of wealth there 
has been a mad quest for thrills. But a 
life of thrills defeats itself. It wears out. 
It will not satisfy. Man needs something 
better. For myself, I believe that man 
must have a faith which he can accept and 
a eause for which he gives himself. But 
the faith and the cause must be such as ean 
stand before the bar of reason. No other 
can now satisfy. It is a hard saying, but 
we must hear it. 

Let us, however, return to our economic 
situation, which I for one believe is the 
erux of our present difficulties. Our fail- 
ure to coordinate production and distri- 
bution is critical. We hear, accordingly, 
of social planning and many are studying 
Russia’s five-year plan. It appears plain 
that we must somehow put intelligent 
planning into our otherwise anarchic 
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economy. But what plan shall we advo- 
cate? What plan would work with us? 
For myself, I do not know the answer to 
these questions, but of this much I am 
sure, our country will never go the Rus- 
sian way. Whatever we do, we must work 


out for ourselves—using suggestions, yes, 
but work it out for ourselves, to fit us and 


our situation. 


(2) Tue Neep ror Appuiep INTELLIGENCE 
IN OUR PRESENT SITUATION 

As we face the situation indicated above, 

it becomes increasingly clear that we must 

think, and, apparently, as never before. 

Without 

thought and institutions we must expect 


deepseated reconstruction of 


Our system works 
The old social, 


things to get worse. 
badly and inherently so. 
moral and religious sanctions increasingly 
lose hold. The selfish possibilities in our 


economie and political system educate our 


people increasingly in a selfish indifference 


to the common good. Our schools in com- 
parison are but puny affairs, their moral 
teaching distressingly impotent. People 
are easier got at by demagogic propaganda. 
And the future is even more than ever un- 
known. 

What 


hope? 


then shall we do? What is our 
I ean think of only one defensible 
course. We must have, as never before, 
widespread fundamental and critical think- 
ing about our economic and social order. 
We must find and locate the weak spots. 
We must devise better ways. The many 
existing agencies must unite to foster study 
of these matters. New agencies must be 
devised. As never before we must think. 

Let no one deceive you with professed 
alternatives of Mussolini or Lenin. Think- 
ing is our bottom hope. There is no other 
final resource. Force, however well meant, 
if not obedient to defensible thought is but 
danger and tyranny. We can not trust it. 
And to continue as we are is simply to 
think badly. We must think and act ac- 
cordingly. 
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3ut some among us will fear widespread 
public thinking. They hope to manage 
without it. In their hearts they mistrust 
man and thought. But I say to you it is 
not thinking that we have to fear. Rather 
is it the absence of thinking, that people 
will act without thinking. Or that people 
will think hastily and so badly and be led 
demagogically, and so again act badly. 
Our only safe alternative to chance and 
drift is better and more wide-spread think- 
ing. In saying this I am but going back 
to the fathers. This was the original 
foundation of our democracy. 


(3) ErrecTuaL INTELLIGENCE 

Here some will ask and very sincerely: 
Can we trust the people to think? Has 
not science, through psychology, shown 
that the majority are but children? That 
only the few can think? 

I answer emphatically, that science has 
not shown any such thing. Some scientists 
have indeed said so, but they have not 
shown it. For it is not true. On the con- 
trary, I dare assert that just as we can not 
in the long run trust any alternative but 
thinking, so we can not in the long run trust 
any body to decide but the people at large. 

Let us look back at the facts. As re- 
gards original ability to think, native in- 
telligence, there is indeed a distribution 
curve. At the top a few geniuses, at the 
bottom an analogous number of idiots and 
feeble-minded, next to the geniuses a 
larger number of able, next to the bottom 
a larger number of dull and stupid, in the 
middle the large majority. But, except a 
small number at the bottom, all do think. 
The higher up the line the better quality 
of thinking, but all along it is a matter of 
degree. So much for original, native 
ability. 

But in effectual intelligence there is an- 
other factor equally important, if not in 
fact more significant. We are, as every- 
body knows, more effectually intelligent 
where we are better acquainted. In other 
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words, what we have learned is the stuff 
that we think with. 
relativity and he is a genius. 


Ask 


him 


about Pennsylvania politics and he is—in 
present effectual intelligence—inferior to 


And in this effectual 
intelligence we mostly learn from others. 


any ward politician. 


Strip Einstein of what he has learned from 
others and he would at the time be less in- 
telligent about relativity, even than you or 
|. Any pronouncement from him on the 
subject would be exactly worthless. In a 
century from now college A.B.’s will think 
of relativity as naturally as you and I now 
find it difficult. The more we learn about 
anything, if only we keep checking up 
what we learn against others, the more 
effectually intelligent we shall become. In 
this way Presbyterian Scotland grew in a 
century or two to be astonishingly intelli- 
gent in theology, more so—I believe—than 
any other like group of people in the his- 
tory of the world. In the same way, Ger- 
many beeame literary, and Italy musical. 
In Roman days Italy was not musical, 
while Germany and Scotland were bar- 
bargan, utterly indifferent to letters or 
systems of theology. These things in time 
they learned. 

Here, then, is where education gets into 
thinking in relation to the urgent needs of 
our civilization. Elementary school, high 
school, college, adult education, as they 
face our civilization, must accept it as their 
dominating concern and task to help build 
appropriate effectual intelligence to deal 
with our threatening problems. 

Note here that ‘‘adult education”’ is put 
in line along with the schools more com- 
monly thought of. The time has now come 
when we ean no longer expect our youth in 
some twenty odd years to learn enough to 
last them through life. Of course they 
never did so learn and now we know it. 
As life itself unfolds novelly, so education 
is and must be an ever continuing process. 
We must give up the fiction of ‘‘getting 


? 


— . \ 
Ask Einstein about 
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and 
and 


an education’’ as if it were got once 
for all. Such an hurtful 
fantastie untruth. 
Note the term 
the phrase ‘‘appropriate effectual intelli- 


gence.’’ 


idea is a 


‘ 


also ‘appropriate,’’ in 
There is no such thing as becom- 
ing intelligent in all matters. We can be 
reliably intelligent only as we are intelli- 
gently informed. If our schools are to 
help solve our urgent social problems, then 
must our young people work with those 
problems, not indeed in the same form as 
will their elders, but in the form and de- 
gree suited to youth and youthful experi- 
ence. And if they or their elders are to 
develop ‘‘effectual intelligence,’’ they must 
think as opposed to merely re-peating or 
re-hashing other people’s thoughts. We 
shall utilize other people’s thoughts but not 
first memorize them. To accept without 
thinking is to vaccinate against thinking. 
And our people, young and old, must think 
about our social, moral and economic situ- 
ation, each age the part that properly does 
or might concern it. Let us have done, 
once and for all, with the refusal to let our 
young people think till we, their elders, 
them 
never 


against 
worked 


have safely indoctrinated 
questioning. (This again 
except badly, and now it must be stopped). 
No, it is the really controversial that we 
shall wish them to study—again each age 
according to what it faces. We 
manage that our young people 
older people become increasingly able and 
disposed to criticize existing social arrange- 
ments, for it is a very thorough-going re- 
construction that lies ahead of us. I know 
that many will be pained at what I am 
But the time has passed for easy 
It is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts. We must con- 
trol our machine or it will engulf us. And 
open-minded and critical thinking is our 
only safe reliance. Anything less is but 
faith in our evil present, reliance on our 
present evil system. 


must so 
and our 


saying. 
going complacency. 
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(4) Tue NEED ror THINKING TEACHERS 

If now this kind of thinking, or any 
other worthy the name, is to go on in 
school or in adult education, our teachers 
must be thinking teachers, capable of 
thinking about these problems and anxious 
to help bring a better day to the world. 
Note that I am not proposing to hand out 
a system to be propagandized through our 
I am try- 
ing to get a generation better ready than 
find for 


For myself, I do not 


schools. Exactly the contrary. 


we have been to themselves an 
adequate system. 
think the schools can or should make up a 
system and teach it authoritatively to help- 
less children. Our school men are not 
equipped to devise an adequate system, and 
were they so able they ought not—in my 
to do it. My notion of education 


is quite different. 


opinion 
[ think the business of 
the schools is to help make people more 
promisingly intelligent than otherwise they 
would be, by helping them learn to face 
As 
our young people grow older and come 
more and more fully to face life’s prob- 
lems, it is our task to help them as a con- 
tinuing process to learn by facing actual 
problems and situations better how to face 
problematic situations. And by facing a 
problematic situation I mean doing some- 
thing about it, doing the appropriate thing 
And our 


matters which actually confront them. 


as best they can come to see it. 
business is to help our pupils at each suc- 
cessive stage according to the needs of that 
stage. Our aim is that they shall increas- 
ingly learn how to think and act ade- 
quately. Not necessarily what we think is 
adequate, but rather what a new and in- 
telligent and impartial view as best they 
We 
propose to get them increasingly ready to 
think for themselves, in the end even, if 
need be, in opposition to what we, their 
parents and teachers have hitherto thought. 
For their responsibility is theirs. They 
must learn to face the problems of their 


ean get it shall promise as adequate. 


day and generation. 
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That our pupils may learn increasingly 
so to think, we must have teachers who can 
then think and this means that as teachers 
they must have the opportunity and en- 
couragement to think. In particular here, 
[ mean to combat the idea—all too frequent 
—that experts at the top can and should 
do the thinking for a whole school system 
and hand it down for docile and obedient 
teachers to execute. People who thus as a 
matter of docility and obedience execute 
the thinking of others can not and will not 
teach young people to think. Thinking 
can not be put up in tin cans or orders and 
directions and handed out in this fashion. 
It is the everlasting condemnation of a cer- 
tain theory of ‘‘scientific’’ education that 
it has allied itself with any such psycho- 
logically false and democratically vicious 
administration. 


system of educational 


Such a science and such an administration 
do but offer themselves as allies and out- 
posts against intelligent action in behalf of 


the public good. They ally themselves with 
the selfish vested interests who propose to 
hold the schools and the many for the ad- 
vantage of the privileged few. 

But some of you will begin to say that 
teachers can not be expected to think, that 
too many are young, inexperienced, 
thoughtless. The picture is now only too 
true, and we can not ignore the facts. But 
we need not be content with any existing 
state of affairs. We can work for and not 
better condition of affairs. 
Normal schools must cease to be mere 
‘‘training’’ schools (hateful term,—we 
‘‘train’’ dogs, but we ‘‘educate’’ intelli- 
gent people). Our normal schools and 
teachers colleges must seriously mean to 
turn out thinking teachers. As matters 
stand, I venture to say that most such 
schools do not now seriously make any such 
effort. And many school superintendents 
prefer the docile and trained kind of 
teacher output—they are more easily con- 
trolled. To all this I ean only repeat what 
has been said above, and ask if we are 


against a 
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going to shut our eyes to what confronts 
us. In facet, far off as the end may be, we 
have not done what is right until we expect 
a teacher to be as well selected and as well 
educated as a doctor. For my part I hold 
that teaching is if anything more impor- 
tant than medicine. We must at least go 
forward as far and as fast as we can in 
the right direction. And school adminis- 
tration must increasingly see that its chief 
task is in fact educational and not business 
efficiency, that administration and all other 
educational machinery are but means to 
help learning and teaching go on best, and 
that so far as concerns school education, 
the chief work is done at the point of pupil- 
teacher contact and at that point must be 
concentrated the highest active intelligence 
that we can by any means summon. As 
the teacher is intelligent so may we hope 
the pupils to become. 


(5) Waar SHauu THE Scnoots Do? 

At length we come to the work of the 
schools. I wish I might state outright a 
specific school program, but the matter is 
too complicated. We look ahead to a new 
and better kind of working and living. 
The schools of that day will have a differ- 
ent task and be run accordingly along 
different lines. We who now live must 
work to change what now is into those 
better things. While we can not with cer- 
tainty plant for the future, we must have 
some conception of what to work for. 

As I see it, the coming day will find us 
thinking more in terms of life—life as 
something good to live and how to make it 
better—rather than as now in terms of 
getting money. Economie programs must 
be made in the light of total consequences 
to life of all concerned. Shared thinking 
must become the rule, shared decisions 
made as far as possible by all affected by 
the decision. This is essential democracy 
and must be extended to all aspects of life. 
Business will be run not simply or prima- 
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rily for profits but for life. The beauty 
of a factory plant for example will be con- 
sidered as bearing on the lives of the people 
who work there. Any division of labor 
will be considered as bearing on the happi- 
ness attending the work, for happiness in 
and through work is as true a constituent 
of the good life as is the product turned 
out by the work, possibly a more necessary 
constituent. 
time to develop, happiness comes pecu- 
liarly through work which is in its process 
educative—the view, the 
deepening of insight, the sensing of bear- 


In a way which I have not 


broadening of 


ing, and shared contriving accordingly for 
the good of all concerned. 

We look then forward to a day when 
labor and professions will be closer to- 
gether, continuous in fact, when all labor 
shall be so managed and viewed in such 
manifold relations to life that to labor will 
be a shared enterprise in living and in con- 
triving to make life better. In that day to 
work will be to think and to grow. 


As we approximate such a state of affairs 
we shall begin to see that children should 
begin early to share in the responsible 
thinking and doing connected with such 
What we once had and have 


enterprises. 
lost will come back: children 
with their elders in the significant activi- 
ties of life. The older the child the more 
actual and responsible the sharing. In 
this way life will again become educative 
in a manner and degree now denied us. 
Schools will cease to be isolated from life, 
probably cease to be as self-contained and 
self-bounded as now they are, and merge 
themselves more into the shared community 
activities. The change of attitude will be 
colossal. The initiative and the interested 
purposeful activity which we have often 
sought in vain under present school con- 
ditions will then come almost automatically. 

Lest I seem to you to be dreaming, let 
me hasten to say that I have seen such in 
Russia and to a lesser degree in China. 


will share 





on) | 


The Russian plan we shall not, I hope, 
adopt; but the Russian schools that I saw 
had a social purpose and enthusiasm which 
School life 


purposeful economic and social life in a 


[ envy for ours. was knit to 


way that gave it new spirit and interest. 
Young children and older fairly beamed 
with enthusiasm and eagerness for the 
Cause, 


What then We 
think, work along two related lines. 


must, I 
We 
must join schooling as significantly to life 
about 


for us now? 


us as ever In sea- 
the 


used, social connections must be sought, 


we Can manage. 


and out, social motive must be 


Son 
individual and group endeavor at things 
significant for actual out-of-school life must 
I do not 


mean that we are to impose socially useful 
We must work that such 


be encouraged whenever possible. 


tasks, not that. 
shall increasingly come from the children’s 
In the degree that we ean 
succeed at such things, in like degree will 
the best 
served. 
The related 
pupils at once working at the thinking 
and life “so that 
may grow in appropriate open-mind- 


own demands. 


aims of modern education be 


second line is to get our 


aspects of social 


they 


group 


edness, in critical mindedness, in social in- 
If this be 
begun early and continued with increasing 


telligenece and in social interest. 


seriousness and maturity, we can hope in 
a reasonable time to bring up a generation 
able and disposed to face our social situ- 
stout hearts and 


ation with clear 


stable intelligent minds. 


eves, 
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We shall not succeed well at either of 
these lines unless we can on the one hand 
be more willing than now to deal with con- 
troversial problems and situations, and on 
the other hand see that our present pre- 
occupation with subject-matter course of 
study requirements is futile and mis-edu- 
eative. And I am under no illusion as to 
the oppositions we shall encounter. 
great State of Pennsylvania, so goodly in 
so many holds among its citizens 
many who would stoutly oppose. Here and 
elsewhere not a few will shout for Diana 
of the Ephesians, while others will mock. 
All such, however, will be but signs that 
we are approaching vital matters, clear 
proof of life in educational thought and 


ways, 


endeavor. 

My topic said ‘‘first things.’’ Some of 
you may think I have forgot the plural. 
The social program is not all. What con- 
stitutes the good life and the disposition to 
bring it to all second. And the 
building of integrated personalities, stout- 
hearted individual characters, is a third. 
3ut these three are not separate. If any 
one be sought in sufficiently wide setting 
the other two will be eared for. 

As matters at present stand, I believe 
my insistence on a social program for edu- 
eation is the emphasis now most needed. 
The water is stirring even at this moment. 
People are thinking possibly as never be- 
fore. The times demand it. I have chosen 
this occasion as a fitting one in which to 
announce what is now for me the chief de- 
mand on American education. 


is a 
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C. THe GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Bur a group of professional schools 
around the college do not make a univer- 


sity. Without a graduate school there can 


be no university. Postgraduate courses do 
not make a graduate school. The American 
Association of Universities, essentially an 
association of graduate schools, founded in 
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1900 by Presidents Eliot, Gilman and 
Harper in the interest of excellence in 
craduate research, holds as one of its pres- 
ent requirements for membership that a 
university be equipped in faculty, labora- 
tories, general library and special source 
materials to give the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in five departments. 
adequate be the laboratories and supplies, 
departmental libraries and source materi- 
ils, earrells, seminar rooms and all the 
valuable facilities for thorough research, 
without great scholars the whole apparatus 
of research may become as so much sound- 
ing brass. There ean be no great graduate 
school and no great university without 
creat teachers. A good part of a lifetime 
given by day and by night on seant re- 
sources to the deep exploration of a field is 
the price of the scholarship of the master. 
No smattering and no sham; only thorough- 
ness and excellence among the masters. 
Several groups of these masters, distin- 
guished in different fields, prevent un- 
checked specialization in any one field. 


However 


These various groups of eminent scholars, 
seekers for truth and teachers, by the very 
interrelation of fields, intellectual inter- 
change and coordination on the level of 
eraduate excellence, are integrated into the 
The university guidance of 
graduate work should make impossible re- 
search in ultra-scholastie and utilitarian 
trivialities, but at the same time should not 
by a routine uniformity or traditional con- 
trol cramp the vigorous and autonomous 
life of schools and departments. Tradition 
and routine should give way to excellence. 
The quality of the college, the professional 
schools and the whole university is re- 
newed from and advanced by the excellence 
of the graduate school. The college of arts 
and sciences is the youthful heart of the 
university, the professional schools are its 
skilful arms, and the graduate school is its 
crowning glory. 

(1) Research and Teaching: The two 


university. 
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particular functions of the graduate school 
research and to 
The two fune- 


are to train students in 
prepare students to teach. 
tions, though separate in their techniques, 
reenforce each other in the unity of the 
graduate purpose for the advancement of 
knowledge and the well-being of the race. 
In some universities three fourths of the 
graduate students teachers. A 
great teacher, without publication of his 
researches, is sometimes an apparently un- 


become 


recognized gift of God to his generation. 
Yet research is a resource of the teacher. 
There is a sense of reverent humility in 
him who has to dig in the sources for his 
own facts and ideas. There is often a con- 
tagious enthusiasm communicated to the 
students by the teacher who comes fresh 
from the mine bringing the ore in the 
hands that dug it out. Research on the 
part of the teacher in the humanities and 
sciences deepens the content and insight of 
the teacher and makes available fresh re- 
sources for other teachers; develops the 
scholarly research spirit in many students, 
and thus widens the association and inter- 
change of teachers and scholars around the 
earth who, by their patient discovery and 
teaching of truth, are doing their hopeful 
bit toward the gradual making of a better 
world. 

(2) Research on its Own Account: Re- 
search, apart from teaching, has values on 
its own account. It was James Madison’s 
patient and thorough researches into the 
structure of the ancient, Western European 
and colonial governments that enabled him, 
as a practical statesman in the critical 
period, to guide the framing of the con- 
stitution of the United States. Hertz, the 
German research scholar, standing on the 
pure researches of the English professor, 
Clerk Maxwell, discovered the idea out of 
which Marconi, the Italian, invented the 
mechanism for wireless telegraphy. The 
researches and hypotheses of Copernicus, 
Galileo and Kepler helped to make possible 
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the theory of gravitation which came from 
the integrating mind of Isaac Newton, or 
as President Walter Dill Seott calls him, 
Newton of Cambridge Univer- 
The American Professor Michelson, 
helped to prepare the 


Professor 
sity. 


by his researches, 


way for the new revolutionary theory of 


the German Professor Einstein. 

3) The Utility of Scientific Research: 
If we were to recapitulate with President 
Scott the list of the men 
whose researches in pure science have not 


names of the 


only. explored the far reaches of the uni- 
verse and the inside of the atom but also 
discovered the scientific principles on which 
is erected the technological structure of our 
modern industrial civilization, we would 
call, for the most part, the names of col- 
lege professors and quiet relentless seekers 
for truth in university laboratories. He 
has estimated that college and university 
research make possible in a normal time 
the production of more wealth in America 
in one year than has been spent on all the 
colleges and universities since John Har- 
vard founded the college under the elms in 
It was also estimated that the 
results of college and university research 


Cambridge. 


in the pure sciences as the basis for sani- 
tary and hydraulie engineering, personal 
health and public health save in America 
the lives of one million people a year. 

(4) The Graduate School and Organized 
the complicated modern 
world, it inevitable that research 
should be organized in institutes, councils 
and big industries. Mr. Vernon Kellogg 
has pointed out that the research organi- 
zations are dependent on the colleges and 


Research: In 


was 


universities for manning and recruiting 
their staffs. The graduate school is par 
excellence the training ground for research, 
organized and unorganized. In graduate 
research there is no immediate profit mo- 
tive, and the student has the unadulterated 
scientific freedom necessary for training in 


research. Deeply specialized as is research 
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it should for that very reason keep its con- 
nection with all divisions of graduate work 
and never narrow its special eye to the 
wider implications of the smallest bit of 
truth found in the laboratory or library 
stacks or tentatively guessed on a walk 
about the campus or in some lonely nook 
In the 
meagerly equipped laboratories of this uni- 
versity before the twentieth century and 
the researches of unpretentious 
scholars in the natural sciences have been 
recognized for their value to learning and 
mankind by scholars on four continents. 
(5) Research in the Social 
The social sciences, of course, are lagging 
For the most 
recent times, 


in the woods or where you will. 


since, 


Scie neces: 


behind the natural sciences. 
part they risen in 
Scholars in the social sciences have a tre- 
mendous task to bring their researches up 
to the needs of the times. Individuals in 
graduate schools and organizations here 


have 


and there are doing heroic work, with civ- 
ilization itself as the stakes of social mas- 
tery. On account of the complicated 
nature of our social structure, institutes 
for research in the social sciences are being 
organized mainly and naturally within 
the universities, as, for example, The In- 
stitute of Human Relations at Yale. The 
Institute for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences is an indispensable reenforcement of 
the graduate resources and impulses of this 
university in the unexplored fields of thi 
social sciences. Together with the pioneer 
department of rural social-economies, the 
departments of economics, education, his- 
tory, sociology, psychology and the law 
school, it is making realistic studies and 
significant contributions to the _ better 
understanding of the human and social 
implications of our economic, political and 
legal structure. The institute has had con- 
siderable regard for interracial relations 
with all their problems of human injustice 
and unequal opportunity in the present 
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South. These researches in interracial re- 
lations are based on the human attitude 
that, with all our racial solidarities and 
wisely pragmatic expedients of social 
separation, especially here in the South, 
the two great races have fundamentally a 
common destiny in building a nobler civ- 
ilization and that, if we go up, we go up 
together. The University Press has made 
these researches available for the people of 
the South and has carried forward an in- 
tellectual exchange with scholars and in- 
stitutions over the world. Five of the books 
from this Press have made the League of 
Nations list for international intellectual 
cooperation. 

(a) Research, Integrated Thinking and 
War: Scholars, colleges, universities and 
research agencies all over the world need 
to join their intellectual and spiritual re- 
sources in research and make specialized 
and integrated studies of the problems 
whose social consequences reach around 
the world and down the ages. The world 
war and the world economic depression 
have taken their toll in human 
human well-being and happiness beyond 
measurement or imagination. Wars and 
depression throw their cruel and sinister 
shadows across the homes of the people on 
all the continents of this earth. We, who, 
in our scientific pride, consider that we 
have mastered the earth, stand baffled in 
the midst of these two mighty foes of every 
locality and all mankind. The very fact of 
recurring wars and recurring depressions 
raises a question as to the quality of our 
education and the sincerity of our religion. 
The people in a world in which such de- 
pressions and wars can recur are not yet 
intellectual and spiritual in the control of 
their institutions. The nature of the war 
and the depression illustrate the complex 
Structure of life and the world. They 
make necessary greater depths in special- 
ization and a new integration of old and 
new knowledge in all fields for a better 


lives, 
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understanding of the problems and the 
The explanation 
that war is caused by economic interests is 
too simple to be true to the complex nature 
The 


human being carries around as part of his 


processes of solution. 


of human beings and human society. 


structure and heritage biological, psycho- 
logical, anthropological, historical, eco- 
nomic, political, philosophical and spiritual 
equipment. Human society is as complex 
as the human life implicated in its frame- 
work. Wars may come from springs deep 
in the structure of human beings or deep in 
the structure of human society or both. It 
is the heroic task of biology, psychology 


and all the social sciences to try to light 


up the origins of war and work out its 


social control and abolition. On the sur- 
face it is clear that science and technology 
have with power engines, ocean lanes, rails, 
eables, conerete roads, farms, factories, 
stores and banks flung across the earth the 
mechanical framework of a mighty eco- 
nomie structure. A pistol shot in remote 
Serajevo or a stock market crash in Wall 
Street causes repercussions the 
world. <A Slavie student, in killing a Ger- 
man archduke, precipitated national an- 
tagonisms, imperial 
rivalries, and released human passions and 
the dynamic energies of the peoples of two 
two million 


around 


ambitions, economie 


hemispheres which caused 
American soldiers to cross an ocean and 
left ten million dead on the battlefields of 
three continents. Press a trigger in a vil- 
lage or press a button in an office and you 
may release forces that involve the nations 
and civilization. This interdependent world 
economic structure has thrust through the 
national boundaries which would hedge it 
about. We should out of regard for the 
values of nationality not set nationalism 
over against mankind but rather work 
through the nations and all available inter- 
national organizations for the preservation 
of the nations and the salvation of the hu- 


man race. The social scientist is up against 
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an almost impenetrable jungle in many re- 
gions of knowledge. He finds himself on 
the fringe of the wilderness in an interna- 
the pure 
research in colleges and universities have 
come the scientifie findings and ideas which 
became the technological basis of modern 
the colleges and uni- 
versities must the and 
thmking which will become the basis for a 


tionally lawless world. From 


civilization. From 


come research 
more intelligent understanding, guidance 
and control of the processes out of which 
come wars and depressions. 

(b) Research, Integrated Thinking and 
the Depression: Research and integrated 
thinking are desperately needed now to be 
brought to bear on the great depression. 
The rhythm of life and business, the high 
and low swing of the business cycle, un- 
regulated over-production, the hangover of 
handicraft ideas with their controls in the 
age of the power engine, the dislocation of 
agriculture and the sickness of the coal and 
cotton industries, the placing of pecuniary 
considerations above the industrial and the 
industrial above the human and spiritual, 
destructive competition, the breakdown in 
the system and ethies of distribution and 
consumption, prohibitive tariffs, ultra-na- 
tionalistie polities in an interdependent eco- 
nomic world, the great fear and insecurity 
of the people, armaments, reparations and 
international debts, unemployment, hunger 
amid plenty, the misery and despair of the 
millions everywhere, demand the most 
realistic consideration and high thinking 
of business men, statesmen and scholars in 
the universities. Nothing less than an in- 
ternational enlistment of the most specially 
and liberally equipped minds and the most 
spiritually resoureed personalities is 
needed against the darkness of this hour. 

The and stand 
strategic at the crossroads of a recurring 
transition in the history of modern times. 
They have, to our tragic cost, equipped us 
with only fragmentary views of human 


colleges universities 
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beings and human society. The universi- 
ties are often slow to meet the needs of the 
age. In the transition from medieval to 
modern times, with its foeus of forees in- 
volving the disintegration of the feudal 
order, the commercial revolution and the 
religious revolt, the universities tardily 
admitted to curricular equality the revived 
ancient learning which was the intellectual 
ferment of it all. Close to the beginning 
of the last century the Western world 
stood in the presence of the steam-power 
revolution. The universities were slow to 
give cultural equality to the new sciences 
which, in their own laboratories, were to 
rediscover and conquer the earth, and re- 
found the technological basis of modern 
society. Modern democracies stand face to 
face to-day with communist and fascist 
dictatorships. The people of the Western 
world, already in the midst of the social 
challenge of the electrical and gas power 
revolutions, find themselves overwhelmed 
with three other great influences—the con- 
sequences of the world war, the world 
moral confusion and the world economic 
depression. The stakes are too great and 
catastrophic developments are too swift 
for the universities to stand aside or wait 
upon tradition for their course or vested 
interests for their cue. America, through 
the colleges and universities, must learn to 
be true to her inner Americanism of free- 
dom of the mind and equality of opportu- 
nity for all people. 

What the classics meant intellectually in 
Renaissance times and what the natural 
sciences have meant technologically in the 
industrial age, suggest something of what 
the social sciences in the twentieth century 
can mean humanly in the making of a 
nobler America and more beautiful world 
in which men and women ean do their 
day’s work and dream dreams for their 
children. Scholars of the first rank in all 
nations enlisted in high research can lay 
out the groundwork for the better coop- 
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international 
finance, 


of the nations in 


disarmament, 


eration 
diplomacy, 
meree, culture, in scientific and social mas- 


com- 


tery, and eatch the imagination and hero- 
ism of youth in the high adventures of the 
human spirit for the saving of the nations 
and the succor of the peoples of the earth 
who ask for the chance to earn their daily 
bread. 


D. THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PEOPLE 

(1) The Extension Division: It is the 
function of the state university not only to 
find its bits of truth and teach the truth 
cathered from scholars everywhere, but to 
carry the truth to the people that they may 
take it into their lives and help to make it 
prevail in the world of affairs. It is the 
ideal of the University Extension Division 
to make the resources of the universities, 
the diseoveries of science and the finding 
of the social scientists available for the 
people of the commonwealth. The mem- 
bers of the general faculty, the special 
faculty, the special library, special lectures, 
courses in elass and by correspondence, 
bureaus, institutes, interscholastie activi- 
ties involving athletics, debates, classics, 
plays and playwriting, and in an indepen- 
dent and far-reaching way the general 
library and the Library School all serve to 
carry or send the university to the people. 
The publie schools, teachers, men’s civic 
clubs, professional associations, women’s 
and associations, and people in 
on farms, and in remote moun- 
tain coves, all tap the life that is here. 
The universities should set their faces 
like flint against what is clearly trivial, 
merely current or only novel. Yet the 
American state university should not, 
from a fear to assert its own soul against 
what in its life would be a new Toryism of 
exclusive eulture, high tuition and intel- 
lectual stratification, be misled into a mere 
imitation of European traditions and in- 
stitutions. The state university comes 


clubs 
towns, 
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from the people and should go out to the 
people. The intellectual life of the uni- 
versity should be quickened by contact and 
interchange with the people. They have a 
common destiny in the adventure of build- 
ing a better commonwealth. The state 
university can not, as the university of the 
people, be an institution of a class, whether 
based on section, blood, money, creed, or 
intellectual background. 
anywhere in the commonwealth leaves its 
psychic sears upon university life; the 


Deep injustice 


well-being of the people makes more radi- 
ant the life of the state university. The 
state university can never lose the common 
touch without treason to its own nature 
and without drying up the springs from 
which flow the living waters of its own 
life. The state university is the university 
of all the people. It takes no side, but 
democracy and justice are on the side 
where it belongs. The university is or- 
ganic with the life of the people, and the 
eurrents of its life would flow back into the 
life of the people with transforming excel- 
lence and creative power. There should be 
no lowering of standards in the extension 
process. Its standards and opportunities 
shall be second to none and open to all to 
the end that we build a commonwealth in 
which shall be preserved democracy with- 
out vulgarity and excellence without ar- 
rogance. 

(2) The Schools of the People: The 
publie schools are now and will increas- 
ingly be the community center of univer- 
sity extension and adult education. The 
university will not only extend and share 
its life with the public schools and the 
people, but university men, as citizens, if 
true to the traditions of this university 
made by men who ean fight no more, 
Murphey, Yancey, Wiley, Vance, Alder- 
man, Melver and Aycock, will fight for the 
schools of the people. 

The university is resourced in the pub- 
lic schools, and the public schools are re- 
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sourced in the university. They go up or 
together. Now is the time, in the 
depression, unemployment and 
for the 
division and the public schools to envisage 
and lay out the plans for a future all- 
inclusive educational program in the eom- 


down 
midst of 
extension 


educational defeatism, 


munities for the continuous education of 
all the people as a way to use wisely the 
advancing leisure, to substitute cultural 
for merely mechanical contacts, 
natural creative artificial and 
empty excitement, and to lay the intellec- 
general and 
and _partici- 


content 
play for 
tual groundwork for a more 
intelligent understanding of 
pation in the affairs of the world and its 
for a larger mastery of 
human destiny. Land to the west for more 
than two hundred years helped to keep 
open and free our American life. The 
land is closed, but the schools are open and 
will help to make us free. Along the con- 
verging roads of the public schools, adult 


opportunities 


education and university excellence, lies 
American democracy 
We can 


one hope of our 
struggling for a higher mastery. 
not, in these critical times which test in our 
budgets what we really believe in, cut the 
schools and pinch our way out. With the 
inclusive and continuous education of all 
our people we must socially invest, we must 
develop and build, we must create our way 
out from depression into a higher pros- 
perity and from poverty into a nobler 


power. 


E. Tue FREEDOM OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Along with culture and democracy, must 
vo freedom. Without freedom there can 
be neither true culture nor real democracy. 
Without freedom there can be no univer- 
sity. Freedom in a university runs a 
various course and has a wide meaning. It 
means the freedom of students with their 


growing sense of responsibility and stu- 
dent citizenship to govern themselves in 
campus affairs, and the right of lawful 
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assembly and free discussions by any stu- 
dents of any issues and views whatever. 
This campus freedom carries with it a 
high moral responsibility. For the fae- 
ulty, freedom means the right of the 
faculty to control the curriculum, scholas- 
tie standards, and especially matters per- 
taining to intellectual excellence; to teach 
and speak freely, not as propagandists, 
but as scholars and seekers for the truth 
with a clear sense of responsibility for the 
truth and a deep sense of the teacher’s 
part in the development of the whole 
youthful personality; to organize their 
own independent association for discussion 
and statement of views, and as a basic part 
of the university’s life help shape univer- 
sity policies by votes, representation, 
advice, and, may we hope, a larger sharing 
in the life of the people of the state. For 
the administrative head freedom means to 
take full responsibility in his own sphere 
and make decisions in the long run view of 
all the circumstances, to express views, 
without illusion as to their influence but 
with some sense of fairness, humility and 
tolerance, on those issues that concern the 
whole people, asking no quarter and fear- 
ing no special interest. Freedom of the 
trustees means the freedom to receive en- 
dowments for this meagerly endowed uni- 
versity from any honest sources without 
fear or favor or strings attached beyond an 
honorable responsibility, and the freedom 
to make the institution within the limits 
of their responsibility to the people and its 
own high nature an autonomous institu- 
tion in its administration, faculty, stand- 
ards, admissions, excellence and the budget 
which is basic to them all. 

Freedom of the university means the 
freedom to study not only the biological 
implications of the physical structure of a 
fish but also the human implications of the 
economic structure of society. It means 
freedom from the prejudices of section, 
race or creed; it means a free compassion 
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of her sons for all people in need of justice 
and brotherhood. It means the freedom of 
the liberated spirit to understand sympa- 
thetically those who misunderstand free- 
dom and would strike it down. It means 
the freedom for consideration of the plight 
of unorganized and inarticulate peoples in 
an unorganized world in which powerful 
combinations and_ high-pressure lobbies 
work their special will on the general life. 
In the university should be found the free 
voice not only for the unvoiced millions but 
also for the unpopular and even the hated 
minorities. Its platform should never be 
an agency of partisan propaganda but 
should ever be a fair forum of free opinion. 
Freedom should never mean a loss of the 
sense of lawful and moral responsibility to 
the trustees and the people from whom the 
university came and to whom her life re- 
turns manifold. 

But this freedom of the university 
should not be mistaken for approval of 
those who are merely sophisticated or who 
superficially exploit either the passing cur- 
rents or great human eauses or who funda- 
mentally debase the deep human passions 
and poison the springs from which flow 
the waters of life. Such an abuse of free- 
dom has the scorn of scholars whose intel- 
lectual integrity and wholesome life are the 
source of freedom. True freedom of self- 
expression is not the sort that leads to 
self-exploitation or to self-exhaustion but 
rather leads to the self-realization of the 
whole personality for the good life. No 
abuse of freedom should cause us to strike 
down freedom of speech or publication, 
which are the fresh resources of a free 
religion and a free state. 

Finally freedom of the university means 
freedom of the scholar to find and report 
the truth honestly without interference by 
the university, the state or any interests 
whatever. If a scholar be enlisted by the 
state for research on a mooted issue, 
though such scholarly and independent re- 
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port may be imputed to the university as 
an institution by powerful lobbies opposed 
to the report, the university will stand by 
the right of the state to enlist the scholar 
and the freedom of the scholar to make 
the report, whatever be the consequences. 
The real destruction of the university 
would come from the university adminis- 
tration’s interference or any other inter- 
ference with the report. Without such 
freedom of research we would have no 
university and no democracy. 

These conceptions of the various forms 
of the freedom of the university are stated 
for the sake of fairness. The only recourse 
for changing such conceptions is to change 
the university administration. This is not 
said defiantly but in all friendliness and 
simply as a matter of openness and clear- 
ness. It is said with no personal concern, 
for it is our faith that whatever the admin- 
istration, the freedom of the university, 
gathering momentum across a century, and 
the democracy of the people, sometimes 
sleeping but never dead, will rise in 
majesty to reassert the intellectual integ- 
rity and the moral autonomy of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

This integrity, democracy and freedom 
of the university comes out of its own 
nature. The idea and structure of the 
university evolve through the centuries 
under the impact of social needs and 
youthful hopes. The college and _ the 
campus, the professional schools, the grad- 
uate school, the library and laboratories, 
playhouse and music hall, the institute of 
research and the press, the library school 
and the democratic extension of the uni- 
versity’s life throughout the common- 
wealth, are all gradually and organically 
being integrated into the idea and struc- 
ture of this university of the people. In 
such a free university we will learn to see 
in every significant situation, personal, 
local, national or international, the com- 
posing elements, whether geographic, bio- 
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logical, psychological, historical, economic, 
social, political, intellectual or spiritual, or 
all. This university, with its 


humanities, and 


organie 
natural sciences social 
sciences, has the rootage of its growth in 
the experience of the race, the aspirations 
of the human personality and the needs of 
Out of the very organic 


the university 


a changing age. 
structure and quality of 
issue its democracy and its freedom. 


CONCLUSION 


Roll Cali of Presidents and Muster of 
Sons: Out of the past come figures, living 
and dead, to stand by us in this inaugural 


where Davie, the 
founder, under the poplar and 
raised the standard of a people’s hope. 
The lives of the presidents reassure us 
all with their spiritual presence and 
power: Caldwell, the first president, in 
whose administration for the first time in 
America a modern language was given 
curricular equality with an ancient lan- 
guage and the first observatory was estab- 


hour in these woods 


stood 


lished in an American college and whose 
communicated social passion sent Murphey 
to lay the foundation of the state’s public 
schools, and Morehead to build railways to 
bind the East and West in bonds of iron; 
Swain, in whose time the university ad- 
vanced to a high leadership in the South, 
and who, in the closing war days and 
reconstruction, was a conciliatory spirit in 
an age of hate; Battle, dauntless father of 
the reopening of the university, deviser of 
a separate group of graduate courses in 
the curriculum fifty and 
founder of the first university summer 
school in America, whose gay kindliness 
will ever pervade this place and whose 
noble spirit still walks in these woods; 
Winston, lying stricken in this village to- 
day, a casualty of the life militant, cham- 
pion of religious freedom and educational 
democracy who synthesized the classical 
and the scientific, the cultural and voca- 


years ago, 
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tional in his own varied and brilliant life: 
Alderman, lately and deeply lamented, 
who in his last days with something of a 
premonition of the end returned in filial] 
memories to alma mater, her sons and her 
scenes, where his eloquence long stirred the 
creative imagination of the people of a com- 
monwealth and caught the ear of the people 
of the nation; Venable, with his passion for 
soundness of scholarship and integrity of 
life, the symbol of the group of scientific 
scholars whose research and teaching won 
recognition among the scholars of the 
world, with us still in modest retirement 
these later years, gathering flowers from 
his garden for his friends in the village 
where he once gathered truth from test 
tubes for all mankind; Graham, major 
prophet of university extension and inter- 
preter of culture and democracy to the 
people, his name memorialized in a stu- 
dents’ building on the campus _ whose 
ideals he helped to create and whose life 
he passionately extended all over the state 
as he identified a democratic state univer- 
sity with the life of the people whose sus- 
taining power has returned a hundred- 
fold since his going; and Chase, under 
whose leadership came the greatest ma- 
terial expansion and intellectual advance, 
whose administration gathered up the mo- 
mentum and values of the past, added high 
values of his own and worked a synthesis 
of all, champion of the freedom of sei- 
entific inquiry in testing times, genial 
leader and friend, now president of [Ili- 
nois but always at home in Chapel Hill. 
These chieftains of the university and the 
hosts of her sons always muster in spitl- 
tual power in every hour of her need. 
Into the soul of the place has entered the 
spirit of an heroic woman, symbol of al! 
the mothers and women whose hopes and 
prayers have wrought mightily under these 
oaks. 

With the university to-day stand all the 
state and denominational schools, colleges 
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and the neighbor university. Not in an- 
tagonism but in all friendliness and rivalry 
in excellence we would work in this region 
and build here together one of the great 
intellectual and spiritual centers of the 
world. 

Chapel Hill: Here in Chapel Hill 
among a friendly folk, this old university, 
the first state university to open its dours, 
stands on a hill set in the midst of beauti- 
ful forests under skies that give their color 
and their charm to the life of youth gath- 


ered here. Traditions grow here with the 


ivy on the historie buildings and the moss 


on the ancient oaks. Friendships form 
here for the human pilgrimage. There is 
musie in the air of the place. To the 
flowers grow beautifully 


artist’s touch 
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from the soil and plays come simply from 
the life of the people. Above the traffic of 
the hour chureh spires reach toward the 
life of the spirit. Into this life, with its 
ideals, failures and high courage, comes 
youth with his body and his mind, his 
hopes and his dreams. Scholars muster 
here the intellectual 
sources of the race for the development of 


and spiritual re- 
the whole personality of the poorest boy 
and would make the University of North 
Carolina a stronghold of learning with out- 
posts of research along all the frontiers of 
the world. Great teachers on this hill 
kindle the fires that burn for him and light 
up the heavens of the commonwealth with 
the hopes of light and liberty for all man- 


kind. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CHILDREN’S GALLERY IN THE 
LONDON SCIENCE MUSEUM 

THE new Children’s Gallery in the basement 
of the Seience Museum has now been opened. 
The general aim of the gallery (as described in 
the London Times) is to illustrate as simply as 
possible the development of applied science and 
its influence upon material and social progress, 
and it will thus provide a general elementary 
introduction to the museum collections. Models 
and figures of men and animals, painted back- 
grounds of natural scenery, and special systems 
of lighting have been introduced wherever pos- 
sible to bring the objects into the child’s im- 
mediate focus of interest, while a larger pro- 
portion of the objects than in any of the main 
galleries ean be worked by pressing a button or 
turning a handle. 

The initial exhibition falls into four main 
groups—a series of working models showing the 
conversion of energy, a succession of dioramas 
illustrating the historical evolution of transport, 
a smaller series of modeled scenes to demon- 
strate how lighting has evolved, and three life- 
size tableaux, in which effigies of men at work 
display the simple handicrafts of the potter, 
the flint-knapper, and the nail-maker. These 
three crafts are to be further illustrated by films 
of men practising them at the present day. 


The working models which demonstrate the 
conversion of energy are each set in a miniature 
landscape. Thus the visitor sees the raising of 
water from a stream by the Archimedean screw 
in modern Egypt, and the same process con- 
ducted by animal power in a Moroccan scene, 
where a camel works a chain of pots. An un- 
dershot water-mill shows a relatively primitive 
method of using water itself as a source of 
power, and a Cambridgeshire post-windmill, re- 
produced upon a miniature scale, revolves in an 
artificial breeze to show wind-power. The series 
ends for the present with a reproduction of the 
steam power-plant introduced by Watt, but in 
another corner of the gallery a kindred group 
of exhibits shows the lifting and lowering of 
things by pulley and tackle, by a windlass, by 
levers and jacks, and by an electric traveling 
erane. 

This group of objects forms a convenient 
transition for the mind to the series of nine 
large dioramas showing the evolution of trans- 
port. In these Mr. Roussell and his fellow- 
artists have exhibited the greatest skill in com- 
bining several distinct but contemporary devel- 
opments in one comprehensive scene. Thus, in 
one, the Cro-magnon cave man is shown drag- 
ging a dead animal home upon his back, while 
a family of his companions are being pushed on 
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stream. In another a 


ease with his 


across a shallow 
Neolithie 
sledge, while others of his tribe venture across 
the lake, their dug-out 
Animal transport is seen at its simplest 
Northern 


logs 


man is seen more at 


which is home, in a 
canoe. 
in yak-teams crossing a pass in 
China; the introduction of rollers appears in 
an Ancient Egyptian scene, where the sail, too, 
is first shown in the spoon-shaped vessels of the 
Nile. 
being loaded from a merchantman, with a war- 


A medieval seene dis- 


A brewer’s dray of Roman times is seen 


galley in the distance. 
plays packhorses, a rough cart and a rude ship 


under the lee of a castle. From this the visitor 
is introduced after a glance at the better carts 
and ships of the Elizabethan period to the 
simultaneous developments of the eighteenth 
century—the balloon, the stage-coach, and the 
specialized ocean-going merchantman and man- 
of-war. Finally there is a most lively meeting 
a century ago of railway train and paddle- 
steamer, steam-coach, velocipede, airship and 
fast mail-coach. The very poise of the figures 
suggests the increase in speed and frequency 
of communication which accompanied the full 
flow of the industrial revolution. 

As companions to these in the center of the 
room are a group of horse-vehicles outside a 
miniature Victorian livery-stable, a set of mis- 
cellaneous means of transport from the sledge 
to the motor-lorry, and a row of tiny popular 
craft in a tank, illustrating tke evolution of the 
modern dinghy from the log on which the cave- 
man straddled. Another ease, set well away 
from the walls, shows the different methods of 
measuring time, from the Egyptian water- 
clock, the hour-glass, and King Alfred’s candles, 
down to the pendulum clock. 

Opposite the big dioramas, against the other 
long wall of the gallery, are primitive imple- 
ments of flint antler. Then 
comes an aeroplane which rises in a wind-tunnel 
when the propeller and the wind itself are set 
in motion. This is followed by the tiny set 
seenes which trace illumination historically 
from the firebrands of primitive man to the 
Neon lamps and concealed electrie lighting of 
a modern studio. Roman soldiers can be seen 
dicing upon Hadrian’s Wall to the light of an 
oil lamp; Prince Arthur is shown in his prison 
lit by a tallow dip, and the Victorian colza 


and reindeer’s 
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lamp, the fish-tail gas burner, the are-lamp, and 
the modern electric filament light up, at the 
pressing of a button, scences contemporary with 
their discovery. 

Against the end wall are a series of trans- 
parencies showing the stages in the development 
of astronomy, medicine and human flight. Al) 
the exhibits are set low enough for the aver- 
age child to see without standing on tip-toe, and 
the gallery is completely undecorated, so that 
the exhibits alone will attract attention. One 
isolated working model which will delight many 
youthful visitors is a thermometer which they 
‘an raise by frictional heat if they work hard 
enough upon a wheel. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE IRISH 
FREE STATE 

THE report issued by the Free State Educa- 
tion Department contains educational statistics 
for the school year 1929-30. 

According to a summary given in the London 
Times Educational Supplement, tables show that 
between 1924 and 1930 there was an increase 
of 6,045 in the average number of pupils on 
the primary school rolls, and an increase of 
58,353, or 9.9 per cent., in the average atten- 
danee. The average attendance of those pupils 
to whom the School Attendance Act applied was 
naturally somewhat higher; in 1929-30 the per- 
centage was 84.8. In some areas it was much 
higher. In Waterford City it was 90.3, in 
Westmeath it was 86.7, in Meath 86.6, in Cork 
City and in County Carlow 86.4, in Dublin City 
86.1, and in County Dublin and Louth 86. In 
no area was the percentage below 81.4. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the sudden drop in numbers 
beyond the fifth standard. In the higher stan- 
dards there has been an increase in recent years, 
but the difference between fifth and sixth stan- 
dard numbers is still too great; in 1929-30 there 
were 49,319 fifth-standard pupils, and only 29,- 
658 pupils of the sixth. But it is too soon to 
expect the full effects of the Attendance Act; 
the normal period of schooling, it is remarked, 
being eight years, and the act having been only 
four years in operation, one must wait for a 
few years before one can fairly pronounce 
judgment. 

The rise in the qualifications of training col- 
lege candidates means that the majority of en- 
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trants now-a-days have had a secondary educa- 
tion. In 1921 not quite one fourth of the en- 
trants had had a secondary edueation, but in 
1930 two thirds of the entrants were students 
who had done the full secondary course. In 
that year 30.3 per cent. of the entrants were 
preparatory college students, 34.4 per cent. were 


pupil teachers, 14.2 were university graduates 


and untrained assistants, and 21.1 per cent. were 
Easter scholarship candidates. 
examination has been abolished, and the leaving 
certificate examination (the leaving examination 
for secondary schools) has taken its place, or 


The scholarship 


has practically done so, for candidates for train- 
ing college entrance are required to pass an 
oral and practical test at Easter as well as the 
leaving certificate examination in June. When 
the preparatory college scheme is complete it is 
expected that 670 students (600 Roman Catho- 
lies and 70 Protestants) will be preparing along 
secondary lines for admission to the training 


colleges. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 

THE Regional Conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will be held 
under the presideney of Dr. Paul Monroe, from 
July 25 to 30, 1932, at Honolulu, Hawaii. The 
conference will relate to all countries in the 
Pacifie and will deal with such subjects as the 
language problem, 
problems in the Oriental setting, vocational 
education, health education and adult education. 

The following statement has been given out 


dual modern educational 


by the federation: 


The Pacific area at the present time is one of 
the most interesting and important sections of the 
world in economic, social and educational life. 
The United States is especially interested in the 
development of amicable, cooperative relations and 
of racial and international understanding with the 
groups this conference will represent. No area of 
the world is making more rapid cultural progress 
than the Asiatic-Pacifie people. No place in all 
the world offers such an interesting and fasci- 
nating location for conferences of this nature as 
the Hawaiian Islands themselves. These islands 
represent a great human laboratory wherein is 
being worked out life problems of a complex social 
character but on a limited scale. Here are found 
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all of the oriental strains of blood, intermingled 
with the occidental. People are living together in 
an enchanted land, working side by side without 
the prejudices and social distinctions which char- 
acterize such associations in other lands. 

The group of islands with Honolulu as the 
capital, form a territory of the United States 
These 


islands are sometimes called ‘‘ The Paradise of the 


which eventually may apply for statehood. 
Pacific,’’ sometimes ‘‘The Crossroads of the Pa- 


, The islands 


cific,’’ and other intriguing names. 
lie in the midst of the Pacific, 2,200 miles south- 
west of San Francisco and Los Angeles, and be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator, yet 
one is surprised to discover that he is not much 
nearer to Yokohama than to Seattle. The islands 
lie directly in the path of the trade winds which 
modify the climate and produce an even tempera- 
ture the year around. The golden sunshine, the 


hedges of tropical plants, some of which are 
always in bloom, the fine homes sequestered in 
tropical foliage, and the friendly and industrious 
people, make these islands a valuable and enchant- 
ing part of the United States. 

The islands are volcanic and are really the peaks 
of voleanoes thrown up from the bed of the sea. 
Lying in the path of the trade winds produces on 
one side of a small island a heavy rainfall with 
dense foliage, while on the other side, only a few 
miles away, is a semi-desert area. The islands are 
rich in agricultural products, the chief of which 
are sugar-cane and pineapples. 

The educational system is modern in its organi- 
School 


health, industrial forms of education, visual in- 


zation, instruction and material equipment. 


struction and progressive types of education char 
acterize the system. 

attend the 
Edueation Association meeting at At- 


American teachers who desire to 
National 
lantie City, will have ample time to reach Hawaii 
before the Federation meeting begins. The total 
cost of round trip carfare and steamship, including 
meals, Pullman and the ten days’ stay on the 
islands, will be about $450 from Atlantic coast 
points, with corresponding reductions for points 
west. Besides a fascinating educational experi- 
ence, it will be a delightful travel experience which 
will enrich the life of the teacher. From time to 
time, as the program develops, more information 
will be given out. For information concerning the 
program, write to the President, Dr. Paul Monroe, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. For mat- 
ters pertaining to travel, accommodations and gen- 
eral arrangements, write to the Secretary-General, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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SAVINGS OF NEW YORK CITY 
CHILDREN 


In spite of the depression, 238,325 new school 


savings accounts were opened by pupils in the 
City of New York in the past school year, bring- 
ing the number of open active accounts to more 
than 696,738. These figures, released by the 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
were said to indicate a broad interest on the 
part of the children, as more than one half of 
the total enrolment of 1,200,000 pupils are now 
savers. There was a gain of 25,707 
A total 


of 42,140 new interest-bearing accounts of $5 


regular 
new accounts over the previous year. 


or more were opened, also a gain over the 
previous year. 

The total received by the 505 school banks 
cooperating in the movement last year 
$2,762,614. In addition, there was $1,790,000 in 
“school trust accounts,” deposits too small to be 
Cash 


was 


transferred to regular bank accounts. 


transferred from the school banks to regular 


interest-bearing accounts in mutual savings 
banks in the same period amounted to $1,- 
700,605. 

Withdrawals were remarkably low. It was 
estimated that 61 per cent. of the total amount 
withdrawn was immediately transferred to reg- 
ular interest-bearing accounts in mutual savings 
banks, while a considerable part of the remain- 
der was withdrawn by children graduated from 
elementary schools. It is believed that a large 
portion of this sum was redeposited when such 
pupils entered high school or continuation 
school. 

School savings in New York City is a volun- 
tary activity. Of the 600 schools in the city, 
505 have school banks, including 54 high schools 
out of 62. Forty-four mutual savings banks 
are depositories for the funds, with 38 of the 
banks operating systems in which no clerical or 
financial responsibility devolves upon the teacher 


or the pupil. 


TRADE TRAINING FOR SMALL TOWNS 

Practica. plans for providing trade prepara- 
tory training for boys and girls in small towns 
and eities to fit them for wage-earning employ- 
ment, are discussed in a publication issued by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
under the title, “Trade Preparatory Training 
for Small Cities and Rural Communities.” 
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As evidence of the diversity of the types of 
courses which it is possible to set up in small 
communities, the board lists six of these. 
include general industrial courses, which are 
organized to give training in a variety of oceu- 
pations; cooperative part-time courses, in which 
students alternate between regular employment 
and instruction in schools; unit courses in county 
or state trade schools which are designed to give 
training in many or all phases of the work of a 
single trade, and serve a number of commu- 
nities instead of only one; apprentice courses 
in which apprentices in various industries are 
trained in plants or are sent to a central schoo! 
for intensive training; dull season courses for 
workers in “seasonal” trades; and industrial arts 
courses which deal with industrial equipment 


They 


and materials. 

The general industrial and the cooperative 
part-time courses, according to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Edueation, are best 
adapted to the employment and industrial con- 
ditions obtaining in most small towns or cities. 
The general industrial course trains for some 
specific occupation and is intended primarily 
for those who are still in school, and the part- 
time cooperative course is for those already em- 
ployed who can devote part of their working 
hours to school instruction. 

General industrial courses offer opportunity 
for training in such trades as automobile me- 
chanics, electricity, machine shop practice, 
bricklaying, plumbing, house wiring and car- 
pentry, or combinations of these trades. For 
instance, courses in such allied occupations as 
automobile mechanics, electricity and machine 
shop practice or in sheet-metal work, plumbing, 
and house wiring might very appropriately be 
combined. 

As an example of a combination course which 
has proved effective that offered in building 
construction in Lees Summit, Missouri, is cited. 
Students in this course receive instruction in 
carpentry, millwork, sheet-metal work and house 
wiring. Practical work in construction or re- 
modeling residences, garages and other build- 
ings in the town or near-by community includes 
the carpentry, wiring, sheet metal and concret- 
ing jobs incident to such work. 

In the cooperative part-time type of courses 
are included those which train for a single trade, 
those which train for store and office practice 
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and those which train for a variety of oceupa- 
tions. 

Special attention is directed by the board to 
the plan followed in some states, notably Con- 
nectieut, New Jersey, Kentucky and North 
Dakota, of maintaining county or state trade 
schools where boys and girls from a number 
of communities may receive vocational training 
in industrial occupations. This plan applies 
particularly to sections where the need for 
workers in any one town is small and would 
not warrant organizing classes for a single 
town. 

“It must not be forgotten,’ 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, “that 
the voeational training needs of prospective in- 
dustrial workers in small towns are as impera- 
tive as those living in the larger industrial 
centers. While the local demand in the smaller 
towns for additional workers in any one trade 
is not as great in the small towns as in the large 
ones, there are in practically every small com- 
munity a number of desirable occupations for 
which some new workers are needed each year. 
The loeal employers prefer to employ and do 
employ local boys and girls whenever possible, 
but they feel the need for some plan of edu- 
cation which will help these young people to 
prepare for work that is to be done.” 


’ according to the 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Ropert C. CLOTHIER, dean of men at the 
University of Pittsburgh, who was elected presi- 
dent of Rutgers University at a meeting of the 
board of trustees on December 14, will take 
office on March 1. He succeeds Dr. John M. 
Thomas, who resigned in October, 1930, to be- 
come vice-president of the National Life In- 
surance Company at Montpelier, Vermont. 
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Since Dr. Thomas’s resignation the position 
has been filled by Dr. Philip M. Brett, a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees and a graduate of 
Rutgers in the class of 1892. Dr. Brett, a New 
York lawyer, has accepted no remuneration for 
his work and has refused requests by the board 
of trustees to accept the presidency. 

Dean Clothier was born in Philadelphia on 
January §, 1885. He Haverford 
School at Haverford, Pennsylvania, end was 
graduated in 1908 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Literature from Princeton. There he studied 
under Woodrow Wilson, Henry Van Dyke and 
Harry B. Garfield. 


affairs, being a member of the senior council 


attended 


He was active in campus 


and editor-in-chief of The Daily Princetonian. 

He went into newspaper work for a year and 
then joined the Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia, finally becoming employment man- 
ager. During the last year of the war he was 
in Europe studying the personnel procedures 
of the British and French armies as a member 
of the War Department’s committee on classi- 
fication of personnel. Later he was commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant-Colonel. on the 
Staff. 

Dean Clothier joined Dr. Walter D. Scott, 
J. B. Hopkins and others in organizing the 
Seott Company, consultants in industrial per- 
sonnel, after the war. In 1923 he went back to 
Haverford School as assistant head master and 
in 1928-1929 served as acting head master. 

In 1929 the University of Pittsburgh called 
him to be dean of men, where he has carried 
out a program of promoting relationships be- 
tween students and faculty members. He be- 
lieves that education is interested not only in 
the student’s knowledge of certain subjects but 
also in making him use his capacities for growth 
in intellect, character and social responsibility. 


General 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. F. B. Dyer, who 
retires this month from the Cincinnati School 
Board, was given on December 11. The Hon. 
George E. Mills was toastmaster, and speeches 
were made as follows: “Correlation in Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Frederick C. Hicks; “From One 
Board Member to Another,” by Hon. William 
J. Schroder; “To Our Children’s Friend,” by 


Mrs. Guy Mallon; “The Office of Superinten- 
dent,” by Edward D. Roberts; “To Our Friend 
and Fellow Teacher,” by E. D. Lyon; “Re- 
sponse,” by Dr. Frank B. Dyer. Dr. Dyer was 
from 1912 to 1918 superintendent of the Boston 
schools. 

A portrait of Professor John W. Cunliffe, 
the Pulitzer School of 


director emeritus of 





OHS 


Journalism at Columbia University, was un- 


veiled at the school on December 17. The pres- 
entation speech was made by Mr. Joseph L. 
foreign editor of the United Press, an 
Professor Ashley H. Thorndike made 
an address, Nicholas Murray 


Butler accepted the portrait for the university. 


Jones, 
alumnus. 


and President 


THE Penrose Medal of the Geological Society 
of America, given for outstanding service in the 
reological science, has been 


William Morris 


fessor emeritus of geology of Harvard Univer- 


advancement of 


awarded to Dr. Davis, pro- 


sity. The presentation will be made on Decem- 
ber 30 at the annual dinner of the society to be 
in connection with the forty- 


held in Tulsa 


fourth annual meeting. 

A dinner has been given in honor of Pro- 
fessor Winterton C. Curtis, who has completed 
thirty years’ service in the zoology department 
at the University of Missouri. The speakers 
were Dr. F. H. Woods, Dr. Lewis Stadler and 
President Walter Williams, of the University 
of Missouri; Colonel Lloyd E. Thatcher, of 
the Branham-Hughes Military Academy, and 
Father Alphonse M. Schwitalla, of St. Louis 
a fund of 
a graduate 


University. It was announced that 
$2,100 had been raised to establish 
scholarship in zoology for summer study at 
marine laboratories. 

Tue Harvard Alumni Bulletin remarks edi- 
torially that it is an unusual, perhaps a unique, 
circumstance that there are in Harvard Univer- 


sity to-day two Plummer professors of Chris- 


tian morals, emeriti, and also two Boylston 
professors of rhetoric and oratory, emeriti. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, ’69, A.M. and 
S.T.B. ’72, S.T.D. ’09, is the older of the two 
Plummer professors; he was Parkman professor 
of theology from 1881 to 1886, and Plummer 
professor from 1886 until 1913. Professor Pea- 
body’s successor was Edward Caldwell Moore, 
S.T.D., who was Parkman professor from 1901 
to 1929 and Plummer professor from 1915 to 
1929. Willard Learoyd Sperry, D.D., dean of 
the Theological School, is now Plummer pro- 
fessor. LeBaron Russell Briggs, ’75, A.M., ’82, 
LL.D., ’00, was Boylston professor from 1904 
to 1925; most Harvard graduates know him 
even better as dean of Harvard College from 
1891 to 1902 and dean of the Faculty of Arts 
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and Seieneces from 1902 to 1925. Charles T. 
Copeland, ’82, Litt.D., was Boylston professor 
from 1925 to 1928. That chair is now vacant. 


Dr. Ropert T. Crane, professor of political 
science in the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed permanent secretary of the Social 
Science Research Council with headquarters at 
230 Park Avenue, New York. Dr. Crane suc- 
ceeds Dr. Robert S. Lynd, who has resigned to 
beeome professor of sociology in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Upon the retirement as president on 
February 1, 1932, of Professor Robert S. Wood- 
worth, of Columbia University, Dr. Crane will 
become executive head of the council. He was 
one of the organizers of the council in 1923, 
and has since remained constantly associated 
with its work as a member of the committee on 
problems and policy and through active service 
on other committees. Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, of Harvard University, has been 
reelected chairman and Professor William F. 
Ogburn, of the University of Chicago, vice- 
chairman. Dr. R. H. Coates, Dominion statis- 
tician for Canada, sueceeds Dean Henry M. 
Bates, of the University of Michigan, as secre- 
tary. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the 
American Geographical Society, becomes trea- 
surer in place of Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, 
of Columbia, who has been named visiting pro- 
fessor in economics at Oxford University, En- 
gland. Professor Mitchell has served as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and of the 
committee on problems and policies and as 
chairman of the council. 


Dr. ArTHUR C. CHRISTIE, president of the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia, 
has been elected president of the board of trus- 
tees of the American University at Washington. 

Mr. W. Howarp PILLsBury, superintendent 
of schools at Schenectady, was elected president 
of the New York State Teachers Association at 
the recent annual meeting of the house of dele- 
gates in Utica. He succeeds Carlos 8S. Blood, 
superintendent of schools of the third super- 
visory district of St. Lawrence County. 


Proressor A. B. Lams, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of the American 
Chemical Society for 1933. The president for 
1932 is Dr. L. V. Redman, vice-president and 
director of research of the Bakelite Corpora- 
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tion, who sueceeds Professor Moses Gomberg, 
of the University of Michigan, on January 1. 


To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
James Sullivan, the New York State Board of 
Edueation has appointed Dr. Avery W. Skin- 
ner, director of the examinations and inspec- 
tions division of the department, a member of 
the committee on geographic names. 


Mr. B. C. VAN INGEN, principal of the King- 
ston, New York, High School, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in that city 
to sueceed the late Dr. Myron J. Michael. Mr. 
Van Ingen has been a member of the faculty 
of the Kingston High School for the past ten 
years. 

Mrs. JENNIE T. JENNINGS, who for the past 
twelve years has been assistant librarian, was 
appointed in September librarian of the St. 
Paul Publie Library, to sueceed Mr. Webster 
Wheelock, whose death oceurred on April 1. 
Mrs. Jennings was formerly head cataloguer at 
the Cornell University Library. She had also 
served as cataloguer at Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College, Virginia, and as a reference li- 
brarian at the Iowa State College Library. 

THe Rev. Wituiam McKeen, 
emeritus of Lane Theological Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, died on December 20, at the age of 


president 


81 years. 


Mr. Henry Martin Braprorp, of Nova 
Seotia, formerly head master of King’s Col- 
legiate School, at Windsor, Nova Scotia, and 
of St. Andrew’s School, at Annapolis Royal, 
died on December 16, at the age of 65 years. 


THE death is announced, at the age of ninety- 
one years, of Dr. Gustav Le Bon, professor of 
psychology and allied sciences at the University 
of Paris. 


A suit was filed last spring against Miami 
University by Miss Jean West, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio. She had been notified by the univer- 
sity that she could not return to her elasses be- 
vause she had failed in her work. Miss West 
took her case to Common Pleas Court, where 
Judge J. D. Barnes, of Sydney, enjoined the 
university from dismissing her. Dr. A. H. Up- 
ham, president of the university, appealed and 
the Cireuit Court reversed Judge Barnes’s rul- 
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ing on the ground that it was unfair to let a 
pupil who fell below standard retard others. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
Professor Elisha Kent Kane, of the University 
of Tennessee, who was acquitted last week at 
Hampton, Virginia, of a charge of drowning 
his wife, has formally resigned as head of the 
department of Romance languages. His resig- 
nation, Dean J. D. Hoskins said, “relieved the 
University of Tennessee in a delicate situation.” 
Professor Kane resigned first last September 
following his arrest. The announcement was, 
however, withheld for fear it would prejudice 
his ease. He is reported to have said he had 
been treated “fairly and squarely by the univer- 
sity” and held the “deepest gratitude toward the 
administration and faculty for their support.” 

Mr. JoHn J. GorMAN, of Chicago, former 
Representative in Congress, who as corporation 
counsel of Chicago conducted former Mayor 
Thompson’s investigation of charges of British 
propaganda in history text-books, was disbarred 
by the Supreme Court on December 17 for not 
conforming to standards of the legal profession. 
The disbarment action, started by the Chicago 
Bar Association, was based on Mr. Gorman’s 
prosecution of Mayor Thompson’s suit for dis- 
missal of Mr. William McAndrew, then super- 
intendent of schools. Mayor Thompson charged 
that he was a “paid agent of the British crown” 
and permitted the use of text-books steeped in 
propaganda for King George. Mr. Gorman in 
his conduct of the ease referred especially to 
Professor David Saville Muzzey, of Columbia 
University, whom he ealled a “propagandist,” 
and his text-book, which he asserted was “unfit 
for use in publie schools.” Professor Muzzey 
filed a libel suit, but dropped the action when 
Mr. Gorman formally apologized. 


AccorpiInG to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Rome under date of December 18, several 
of Italy’s most prominent educators are included 
in the list of eleven university professors who 
have sacrificed their positions by refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to Fascism. The 
oath is required in addition to the usual oath 
of loyalty to the King and Royal Family. Four 
of the debarred are professors at the Univer- 
sity of Rome, three at Turin, and one each at 
Bologna, Pavia, Perugia and Milan. They in- 
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clude former Premier Vittorio Orlando, pro- 
fessor of law, and Senator Vito Volterra, pro- 


fessor of mathematics at Rome. 


Dr. Henry Svuzza.o, president of the Car- 
negie the Advancement of 


Teaching, will have charge of a California edu- 


Foundation for 
cational survey to be conducted by the founda- 
tion. The purpose of the survey is to study 
higher education in California and to help to 
formulate policies for the next year. Special 
emphasis is to be laid on determining whether 
or not regional four-year colleges should be 
established in the state. 


On December 26 the program for the radio 
lectures on economies and psychology spon- 
sored by the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Edueation, and broadcast by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, will be a sum- 
mary of the first ten lectures in the series. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, will summarize the lectures on psychology 
and point out their significance to young people 
who are planning their careers. Dr. Leverett 8S. 
Lyon, of the Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will summarize and comment upon 
the lectures on economics. On January 2, Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, will deliver an address as an intro- 
duction to the coming twenty lectures in the 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, chairman of 
the committee on psychology, will give in detail 


series. 


the program for the coming lectures on psy- 
chology, and Mr. Felix Morley, executive secre- 
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tary of the committee on economics, will speak 
for economies. 

RarHer than risk a decline in educational 
standards because of a budget cut of $1,080,000, 
3,000 publie school teachers and employees of 
the Board of Education of Rochester, New York, 
have signed over a month’s salary to help the 
board meet To eseape legal diffi- 
culties, the gift was made as an offer to work 
free of charge for 10 per cent. of the 1932 
school year. The saving to the board by the 
voluntary offer is estimated at $590,000. The 
teachers also signed a pledge approving legal 
action to enforce the offer in case of defaults. 
Most of them are protected by state law against 
enforced reductions. 


expenses. 


A PUBLIC appeal for funds has been made for 
members of the faculty of the Atlantic Univer- 
sity, at Virginia Beach, who have not received 
any salary this fall. Many of them are de- 
scribed as almost destitute and without food for 
their families. Dr. William Moseley Brown, 
anti-Smith candidate for Governor of Virginia 
in 1929, is president of the university. A _peti- 
tion for receivership for the university ha 
been filed by Dr. Holly E. Cunningham, |ec- 
turer in philosophy, and M. L. Taylor, comp- 
troller, who were dropped by the university on 
December 10. The school, in its second year, 
has been in financial difficulties since the Blu- 
menthal Bros., New York brokers, who were in- 
strumental in founding it, withdrew their sup- 
port. 


DISCUSSION 


SHOULD DEPRECIATION BE AC- 
COUNTED FOR IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS? 

In some states school boards are forbidden by 
law to set up reserves for depreciation over a 
The theory is that tax- 
ation should represent only sums immediately 


long period of time. 
needed for publie service or public improvement. 
Some tax experts and public economists hold 
that a building erected for the future should be 
paid for by the generations which will enjoy its 
facilities. However, laws can be changed and 
the minds of tax experts may necessarily un- 
dergo some modification, and our present gen- 


eration in the midst of a depression is paying 
back money borrowed in more prosperous times. 

One of the most perplexing of all problems 
confronting the school executive in smaller cities 
is the housing problem. There seem to be many 
factors which unite to make this a serious handi- 
cap when reconstructing the school to meet new 
educational needs. Old buildings wear out and 
become obsolescent. Population grows and old 
buildings become crowded. Some _ buildings 
burn down or are destroyed by other forces o! 
nature. The social concept of education is 
changing so rapidly that many boards of edu- 
eation lag behind in keeping the buildings up- 
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to-date. This is made more acute by the inex- 
perience and brief tenure of their school ad- 
ministrators. School boards seldom make any 
llowanees in the budget for depreciation. Ex- 
penditures made for repair and maintenance 
tend to offset, to a degree at least, depreciation 
due to wear and tear, but they ean not com- 
pletely balance such losses nor furnish funds for 
replacing a building by the time it must be 
abandoned. 

The real problem is a financial one. The 
brief tenure of school executives, who naturally 
do not have opportunity to put their plans 
nto operation, and deferred maintenance pro- 
crams on the part of boards of education only 
id and hasten the acuteness of the financial 
Much 


building programs, surveys and building finance, 


liffieulties. literature is available on 
n issuing bonds, in constructing type A and 
pe B buildings, but not so much is available 
for the executive who is confronted with de- 


bonded indebtedness and where the mill levy 
for all school purposes are already up to the 
maximum limit established by law. 

The meeting of bond payments when due is 
quite generally met, yet the issuance of the old 
The 
serial type which is replacing it has favor be- 
of difficulties encountered when term 
Sinking funds 
have not been properly handled. Many times 
bonds have been sold to counties, who ask only 


type of term bond seems to be passed. 


cause 


bonds are due for payment. 


the payment of annual interest from year to 
year, thus causing payments into sinking funds 
In eases of scores of South Dakota 
distriets, these funds 
established have been placed on deposit in banks, 
which subsequently closed, incurring losses in 
Imany instances up to 100 per cent. Other 
places keep their indebtedness up to the limit 
by issuing warrants and buying these warrants 
back with sinking funds. Boards of education 
in making levies too often fail to take into 
consideration emergencies and losses due to a 
small percentage of unpaid taxes. This deficit 
is met in the next year’s levy, but without fore- 
sight is quite apt to develop into a financial 
lag. 


These difficulties have to do with the paying 


to lapse. 


school sinking when 
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for buildings already constructed and with the 
retiring of bonded indebtedness. Depreciation 
constitutes another financial difficulty. As a 
result, many old buildings are being used for 
school purposes which are inadequate in the 
light of new educational procedure, many which 
are beyond remodeling and repair, and many 
which should be abandoned. It seems that the 
idea of letting the future pay for the present 
in the matter of school buildings is a predom- 
inant one, and we must turn to the industrial 
world, with its well-established “depreciation 
funds” to learn how we can lay foundations for 
meeting future financial difficulties in matters 
of replacement. 

There is no ecut-and-dried way of determining 
the rate of depreciation of school buildings. 
The rate depends upon the kind of building 
erected in the first place. A modern fire-proof, 
reenforced brick or 
framed type of building will not depreciate as 
The materials which 


concrete, stone, steel- 
fast as a cheaper building. 
go into the building to make it fireproof will 
also be resistant to other forces of depreciation 
such as wear and tear, the weather and other 
agencies. The amount and rate of depreciation 
depends upon wear and tear, and the rate of 
this agency depends upon the community. In 
some communities there will be twice the rate 
there will in others, at least in internal struc- 
ture. The rate of wear and tear may be twice 
as great during one period as in another within 
the same community. This will in part be due 
to school management, to type of pupils and to 
the janitor force. The rate of wear and tear 
and of physical deeay of school buildings will 
depend upon climatic conditions, such as sud 
den changes of temperature and extremes of 
heat and cold. Rainfall, wind and hailstorms 
aid the climatic forces in bringing about physi- 
eal decay. One needs to see the old, poorly 
constructed Spanish Missions of the Southwest 
to learn that the dry climate will prolong the life 
of a building. The rate of depreciation de- 
pends upon deferred maintenance and upon 
neglect, since a neglected building depreciates 
more rapidly than one which is repaired at 
regular intervals. Inadequacy depends upon 
the growth of population and upon changes in 
educational practice. Where population growth 
is great, extensions and new buildings are 
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character of the population 


The 


growth may have an influence upon whether a 


necessary. 


new building is possible, since growth in school 
population might not mean a corresponding 
growth in assessed valuation. 

The school executive in figuring the rate of 
depreciation of a school plant should not only 


consider the first cost, but what it would cost to 


replace the building at the time of proposed 


abandonment. A building built in 1913 eould 
not be replaced for the same amount of money 
it took to build it, unless there is a decided fall- 
He can not as a rule 
consider a great deal if any scrap value. For 
and it 
it will 


ing off in building costs. 


an old ear, there is some resale value 
can be driven away, but in most cases 
cost as much to tear down an abandoned school 
building as the material would be worth, unless 
the building was a cheap all-wood strueture. At 
any rate the scrap value would amount to little 
if one took into consideration the errors made 
in estimating the life of the building. Main- 
tenance and repair in school administration is a 
There are no depreciation rates 
A building be- 
Neither 
the causes of depreciation nor the parts most 
scientifically 


neglected field. 
on school buildings available. 


gins to depreciate as soon as it is built. 


depreciate have been 
studied. Much of the wear and tear could be 
kept to a minimum if the teachers, pupils and 
principals could be organized to carry on main- 


likely to 


tenance. 

It has been established by the manufacturers 
in computing standard depreciation rates for 
factories that a brick and steel building with 
concrete floors depreciates annually at the rate 
+ per cent. on the original cost, brick 


of about 2 
and wood about 3 per cent. The problem con- 
fronting the school executive is to determine 
whether school buildings decay faster or slower 
and how much it will cost to replace them. 
After this is done, some systematic way of com- 
puting the depreciation and of handling a 
depreciation reserve fund should be attempted 
by the board of education. It has been a com- 
mon practice among schools to charge the cost 
of replacing capital, which had depreciated in 
any way, to operating expenses for the year in 
which replacements were made. It can readily 
be demonstrated and seen that this method does 


not represent the facts. Depreciation accumu- 
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lates year after year and is not justly charge. 
able to current operating expense, current eapi- 
tal outlay or current maintenance. 

In working out some plan for ealeulating 
depreciation we might also turn to the business 


world. The following have been used: 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 


A fixed proportion of the original value 
A fixed percentage of reduced balances 
An annuity system 

A sinking fund 

An annual revaluation 


In computing depreciation under the plan 
known as the proportion of original value, th 
difference between the original cost and scrap 
value, if any scrap value, is divided by the 
estimated number of years the building will be 
used before abandonment. An amount is then 
established which will be subtracted annually 
from the value of the plant. This method has 
been called the straight-line method of determin- 
ing depreciation. The quotient in this case rep- 
resents the amount to be charged off each year 
as depreciation. 

In the case of computing depreciation by a 
fixed percentage of reduced values, a certain 
per cent. is taken annually from the value as 
established during the preceding year. It is not 
taken from the original cost. The heaviest 
reduction in value oceurs during the first years 
of a building’s existence, and the slight reduec- 
tions occur annually in old buildings. 

By the annuity system the gross charges in 
respect to depreciation are constant, but the 
eredits to revenue, due to interest, diminish 
from year to year as the value of the asset 
decreases. Revaluation probably is not advis- 
able in the ease of school buildings. 

The sinking fund is not the most widely used 
in business, because capital invested in one’s 
own business earns a far greater amount of 
interest than can be realized by outside invest- 
ment in the sinking fund. This fund, however, 
is perhaps the most scientific and most adapt- 
able to school buildings, if properly invested. 
It is simply a method which allows for a sum 
of money to be set aside each year out of the 
school fund. With the interest on such a fund 
compounded at regular periods, the board of 
education would have on hand by the time a 
building must be abandoned enough to replace it. 
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With all these phases of the problem consid- 
ered, it seems to the writer than the determina- 
tion of depreciation as an element of cost in 
school buildings should be given some thought 
at this time. Particularly is it true in places 
where crop failures, depressed income and de- 
flated values cause serious taxation problems. 
What well-meaning man would buy a farm with 
no intention of ever paying for it, mortgaging 
the lives of his sons and daughters for many 
years to come? It simply wouldn’t be good 
business. 

Harry R. Woopwarp 

Hor SPRINGS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

SouTH DAKOTA 


WANTED: A MORAL EQUIVALENT FOR 
THE CLASSICS 


WiLu1AM JAMES told us that the world needs 
The conscience 


a moral equivalent for war. 
and common sense of the world can no longer 
tolerate war, and yet there is good in war, or at 
least in some of the preparation, organization 
and cooperation which usually accompany it. 
We are told that military drill provides disci- 
pline of mind and body and that as the reeruit 


becomes a soldier he replaces softness, inaccu- 
racy and timidity with strength, precision and 
courage. The development of these latter quali- 
ties, it is suggested, is partial compensation for 
the wastes of war. 

Perhaps we need a moral equivalent for Latin 
and Greek, and for other of the formal disci- 
plines which have so largely disappeared from 
our curricula. Like war, these studies had come 
to us from the past. Like war, they were 
charged with being wasters of time and energy. 
They were accused of getting in the way of 
social progress by taking the place which would 
otherwise be given to the study of science, social 
organization, esthetics and religion. And yet, 
there was good in these formidable and exacting 
studies of an older day. The art of warfare 
and the art of teaching the classics have this in 
common—both have a long history. These are 
trades in which man has had long experience 
and in which he has arrived at effective methods. 
These are fields of effort in which accuracy, 
thoroughness and tenacity of purpse are needed 
for success. 

It is better for men to continue war than to 
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become soft, selfish and cowardly. It is better 
to require year after year of the ancient lan- 
guages than to turn out of our schools slovenly 
thinkers and moral slackers; and, whatever is 
believed about the possibility of the transfer of 
mental training, there is but little doubt that 
from the faithful study of the classies there 
came certain moral values, such as the habit of 
thorough work. 

The classics are almost gone from our schools 
and colleges and we have had time to look about 
and view the result of what we thought would 
be educational progress. Are we satisfied with 
that which has replaced the old curriculum with 
its philosophy of drill and discipline? Many 
of us who do not at all regret the passing of 
the old type of education feel that in our pres- 
ent-day courses of study (and this is particularly 
true of the curricula of our secondary schools, 
liberal arts colleges and teachers’ colleges) much 
that has replaced the classics is too general and 
descriptive. To too great an extent, mere read- 
ing has replaced study, and careless generaliza- 
tions have taken the place of analytical thinking. 
Too many courses to-day are not much more 
than reading circles and too many classes are 
mere discussion groups. 

But James reminded us that in modern indus- 
trial society there is much to call out the virtues 
presumed to be developed in camp and battle- 
field. May we not find in the studies closely 
related to the problems of modern life oppor- 
tunities for the developing of those qualities 
traditionally supposed to come from the pursuit 
of the old curriculum? We do not need military 
drill in order to develop manhood and we do 
not need to laboriously plow the sands of the 
ancient languages in order to develop accuracy 
and clear thinking. But we do need to so organ- 
ize the new courses of study that they will 
require exact definitions, objective treatment 
and clear analysis. We need courses in litera- 
ture, philosophy, natural science and social 
science as well planned and as well taught as 
those which have been replaced. When we 
have brought about these changes, we shall have 
gone far toward providing a moral equivalent 
for the study of the classics. 

J. 8. CLELAND 

MONMOUTH COLLEGE, 

ILLINOIS 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


THe University of Illinois recently has 


adopted a new series of statutes governing its 
These 


drawn by a committee appointed last winter and 


internal administration. statutes were 
were submitted by it to the University Senate,} 
which diseussed them in a number of weekly 
After modifying 
the 
board of trustees, which gave to them final ap- 
These statutes define the pow- 


meetings held last spring. 


them somewhat, the senate sent them to 
proval this fall. 
ers and duties of various officers and administra- 
tive and edueational groups, and are aimed to 
the working machinery of the university 


The former statutes of 


adjust 
to present conditions. 
the university occasionally were incomplete and 
did not always precisely define the function of 
these agencies. The new statutes knit together 
the various interests concerned. 

Further, they eliminate what had been a dual 
jurisdiction over matters of educational policy 
on the part of the senate and another body, 
ealled the council of administration. The sen- 
ate was vested with legislative powers over edu- 
cational matters, but the council of administra- 
tion, which was composed of the president and 
the deans, had authority to legislate in the 
interim between senate meetings. Under the 
new statutes the council becomes advisory to the 
president and is given no legislative authority. 
The senate, which is composed of all full pro- 
fessors and officers of corresponding rank, alone 
is given jurisdiction on questions of general 
educational policy. In earrying out its fune- 
tions, the senate acts through committees which 
it eleets after they have been nominated to it 
by a committee on committees. The latter com- 
mittee is eleeted by ballot by and from the 
members of the senate, as are also three senate 
representatives who sit on the president’s coun- 
cil. 

The statutes tend to decentralize the 
organization of the university and to place a 
larger measure of autonomy in the various col- 


new 


1 The senate is the general faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois consisting of the full professors, 
the president, provost, deans and other general ad- 
ministrative officials. 


leges and departments of the university. Under 
them the colleges and schools are given ind pen- 
dence over their curricula and proceedings, }y} 
provision is made that matters involving genera] 
university policy must be submitted to the 
senate. The intent is to allow the various units 
a greater freedom for experimentation, 
variation and for individual treatment of sty 
dents. 

on educational policy for the consideration of 
such matters affecting the colleges as are o{ 
The relation of 


college to the university, under the new mea- 


general educational concern. 


sures, may be compared to that of a state to 
the federal government; as large a measure oi 
freedom is given as is consistent with holding 
together the general structure in a unitary 


fashion. 

The statutes remove student discipline from 
the jurisdiction of the old council of administra- 
tion and place it with a committee of the senate. 
They provide that the dean of men and the dean 
of women shall be advisers for men and women 
students respectively and that their duties shall 
not be regulative. They designate that the 
functions performed by those deans shall include 
personnel work, vocational direction and gu- 
dance in problems involving intellectual, emo- 
tional and social adjustments. 

The statutes assure faculty participation in 
the determination of questions of policy where 
such questions touch the educational program 
of the university. The aim is to secure this 
result through a scheme under which the various 
administrative officers are given councils oF 
advisory committees. The faculties of t 
various colleges consist of all members of the 
teaching staff. Each faculty selects an executive 
committee which is designated for consultation 
by the dean in matters affecting the policy of 
the college, including the budget. These com- 
mittees are advisory, not legislative. The pro- 
vision is for consultation, not decision. Provi- 
sion is further made that departments within 
the college may be organized either with heads 
or chairmen. Any department which decides to 
change its existing form of organization may 
make its wishes known to the president on this 
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point for consideration. Heads or chairmen are 
appointed by the president, comparisons be- 
tween the two being in the greater measure of 

culty participation through committees in 
departments organized with chairmen. 

(he University of Illinois is a very large 
institution. Beeause of its size it is easy for 
the members of the faculty to lose a sense of 
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responsibility for what goes on in the university. 
The statutes aim to decentralize administration 
and to distribute responsibility without at the 
same time blocking the possibilities of freedom 
and effective action. The new measures are, of 
course, experimental, but the university feels 
that it is taking a step in a promising direction. 


H. W. CHASE 


QUOTATIONS 


CRITICISM OF YOUTH 
Ir is well-established practice that an older 
veneration pretty constantly has fault to find 
ith the youth of its time. From one point of 
view, this may be no more than a natural ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with a changing en- 
vironment or of unwillingness or inability to 
lapt oneself to it. From another, it may be a 
sound and just criticism based upon the failure 
of youth either to aim at or to achieve fine and 
ch standards of character and of intellectual 
It is not always easy for the 
and 


te and interest. 
older generation to understand youth, 
h, in turn, is frequently impatient of what 
it regards as the stiff and harsh judgments of 
those who are no longer young. The elementary 
fact never to be forgotten is that all sound con- 
duet and all high intellectual endeavor have 
certain characteristics in common, no matter 
when or where in human history or at what age 
they manifest themselves, and that these have 
also as many different ferms of expression as 
there are peoples and nations and inheritances 
and environments and stages of life. The com- 
mon denominator of excellence should always 
be present, but the numerator of individual 
mind and character will be infinitely varied. If 
the common denominator be at hand, no fault 
need be found with the numerator by those who 
live under other climes, at other times, or in 
very different environments, or who are of an 
older generation. 
That there has been for some years past a 
steady deeline in the practice of good manners 
is, unhappily, indisputable. Carelessness and 


inconsiderateness in dress, in speech, and in 
personal habits have become all too common, 
not among the younger generation alone by any 
means, but also on the part of their elders. It 
is not easy to find satisfactory reasons for such 


changes as these, or to fix upon the cause which 
would explain why it is that distinction and 
correctness of speech, of appearance and of 
manner are no longer esteemed as they once 
were. Unconcern for standards of excellence 
and over-concern for the quick satisfaction of 
one’s own immediate personal conveniences and 
desires have combined to undermine that very 
desirable respect for age, for accomplishment, 
for excellence, and for high standards which 
have long marked, and should always mark, the 
cultivated gentleman. Probably the anti-philos- 
ophies and the pseudo-psychologies which are 
so widely diffused just now, and which are hav- 
ing such deplorable effects upon the instruction 
offered and training given, particularly in the 
elementary and secondary schools, have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, played a large part 
in effecting these changes. Doubtless the eare- 
less and unconventional dress and the careless 
and unconventional speech of teachers and 
older persons have been seized upon as ex- 
amples not unworthy of imitation. Whatever 
the causes may be, their results are deplorable, 
and there is need of a constant and strong em- 
phasis on those personal habits which manifest 
themselves in good manners. 

The virtually complete abdication of the fam- 
ily as a primary and controlling factor in edu- 
cation, together with the substantial collapse of 
the educational influence of the Protestant 
churches, have combined to put upon the school 
a burden and a responsibility which it ean not 
bear and should not be asked to bear. Educa- 
tion has its beginning in the family, and it is 
merely to give formal instruction as part of the 
educational process that the school has been 
brought into existence. In no sense can the 
school be asked to bear the whole burden of that 


educational process. The moment that family 





Sib 


the 


on one ground or another, allows itself 


influence and oversight disappear and 
church, 
to be pushed aside, there is nothing left of the 
but the 


and always must be, limited in its 


formal educational process school, 
which is, 
scope and partial in its influence. The cynical 
observer who is responsible for the statement 
that the school has become probably the least 
injurious influence to which youth is now ex- 
posed, no doubt presented an extreme point of 
view, but it is one which increasingly finds ex- 
The truth is that 


upon itself criticism, not so much by reason of 


pression. the school draws 
what it fails to offer or accomplish in its own 
proper sphere, but by reason of its inability 
and incapacity to do the work of the school, 


If the 


family ean not and will not meet that respon- 


the family and the chureh combined. 


sibility which belongs to it, and if the church 
continues to fail in its educational duty, noth- 
ing will be more certain than the gradual dis- 
appearance from society of those traits and in- 
fluences in education which it is the business of 
and the church to foster and to 
strengthen.—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in the 
Report of the President of Columbia University 
for 1931. 


the family 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND THE 
SCHOOLS 

Nor a school door in Bledsoe County, Tennes- 
see, has opened this winter, according to edu- 
cational leaders in that state, who predict that 
one third of the schools of Tennessee will not 
be able to continue their term after the Christ- 
mas holidays. This curtailment of educational 
opportunity is one instance of hundreds of cases 


of reduced school services discovered in a coun- 


try-wide survey of the effect of the depression 


on the welfare of children. 

Decreased financial support of the schools 
comes at a time when they are overburdened 
with extra responsibilities due to the very cir- 
cumstances that funds. 


Enrolments in edueational institutions particu- 


have reduced school 


larly high schools and colleges where operation 
costs are greatest, have increased rapidly as the 
number of unemployed persons has mounted. 
Graduates who had intended to enter voca- 
discovered no vacancies in their 


tions have 


chosen occupation. Many of them have reen- 
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tered their schools to take post-graduate courses, 
Hundreds of thousands of high-school students 
who would normally have dropped out before 
graduation are remaining in school because 
there is nothing else for them to do. 
President Hoover’s Commission on Unemploy- 
ment has urged students to remain in schoo] as 
The Na- 
tional Education Association has endorsed this 


a means of relieving unemployment. 


recommendation because of the desirability 0: 
keeping those who would otherwise be idle en- 
gaged in better fitting themselves for the pros 
perity to which the nation looks forward. Th, 
result has been overflowing school buildings ani 
greatly crowded classes. It is not unusual for 
one teacher to have more than fifty pupils in a 
class and some teachers have reported as many 
as eighty in one class. 

The crisis in edueation has affected rural and 
city communities somewhat differently according 
to the National Education Association. 
are more frequently cut in rural schools, or 


Terms 


schools are closed altogether, due to meagerness 
of support which many rural schools receive. 
Even in times of prosperity the amount of this 
support is only a fraction of the amount spent 
annually per child for education in urban com- 
munities. With thousands of farmers unable to 
pay their taxes, the appropriation for education 
has become pitifully small in many rural dis- 
tricts. It is reported that some rural teachers 
are conducting their schools in return for room 
and board, a practice common in pioneer days, 
but long ago abandoned. 

Teachers in city schools are finding it neces 

y to participate in many kinds of welfare 
work in which they do not normally engage. In 
all the larger cities teachers have subscribed 
liberally to the Community Chest and other wel- 
fare funds. In addition they are carrying out 
special welfare projects for which, on account 
of their positions, they are best fitted. Among 
these projects are the distribution of clothes 
and food to needy children and the preparation 
of warm meals at school for children who come 
Some cities have drastically eut schoo! 


sary 


hungry. 
budgets. 

Added responsibilities and decreased financial 
support combine to threaten the breakdown 0! 
the school systems of some states. The National 


Edueation Association urges citizens to choose 
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earefully the public enterprises which they sup- 


port during the crisis with a view to averting 


the sacrifice of children. Educators are urged 


employ the greatest economy in school man- 
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did 


agement and to hold the gains which the schools 
have made in effeetiveness of instruction and 
physical eare of children.—Press Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHO CONTROLS THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE? 

For a period of three hundred years Ameri- 
ean society has used the privately owned college 
as a means of providing education on the higher 
educational level. That it should continue to do 
so is the contention of those who are seeking to 
secure more adequate financial support for the 
liberal arts colleges. Immediately the question 
arises whether the institutions in question are 
controlled by agencies other than those that have 
been organized for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding higher education. An attempt has been 
made to arrive at a partial answer by visiting 
twenty colleges, chosen at random, in lowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
The data gathered in this way have been sup- 
plemented by information secured by correspon- 
with 


dence 160 additional colleges scattered 


throughout the country. It is a reasonable in- 
ference that the situation in these 180 colleges 
is typical of the privately owned colleges of the 
country. 

SELF-PERPETUATING BoaRDS OF TRUSTEES 

The owning and controlling body of the col- 
lege is in all cases the board of trustees. If 
this board is a self-perpetuating organization 
or has a majority of memberships that are self- 
perpetuating, no external organization can exer- 
cise direct control over the affairs of the institu- 
tion. Of the twenty schools visited, only 10 per 
cent. have boards that are wholly self-perpetuat- 
ing, but in 60 per cent. more a majority of the 
trustees are elected by the board itself. Fifty- 
nine per cent. (318) of the total number of 
trustees (538) attained office by the nomination 
and vote of their colleagues. This represents 
more than twice as many as hold office by any 
other suffrage. 


EX-OFFICIO TRUSTEES 
A small number of trustees hoid their trust 
by virtue of some other office to which they 


have been elected or appointed. This is the 
case in 40 per cent. of the colleges, but in no 
ease do ex-officio trustees exceed three in num- 
ber. In every board that provides for ex-officio 
membership, the president of the college is a 
trustee in accordance with this provision. In 
two eases the offices which imply college trus- 
teeships are offices in official boards of the 
church denominations to which the institutions 
belong. All others are administrative officers 
of the college. Less than 4 per cent. (19) of 


all trustees attain office in this manner. 


TRUSTEES NOMINATED AND ELECTED BY CHURCH 


In one of the twenty schools under considera- 
tion all the trustees are nominated and elected 
by the church. Some members of the board are 
nominated and elected by some church body in 
half of these institutions, but in only 30 per 
cent. of the colleges do they constitute a major- 
ity of the trustees. Of the 538 trustees only 
27 per cent. (145) are nominated and elected in 
this way. The trustees elected by the church 
are second in number, and consequently in 
authority, to the self-perpetuating memberships 


on the boards of these colleges. 


ALUMNI TRUSTEES 
The alumni constitute a comparatively new 
the control of 
Sixty per cent. of the colleges visited have 


agency in their alma mater. 
alumni representatives on their boards, but in 
only one third of these are the trustees actually 
elected by the alumni organization. Of the 
total number (538), 4 per cent. (22) are elected 
and 10 per cent. (55) are nominated by this 
agency. The matter of alumni representation 
on the board was referred to the larger group 
of colleges and was found characteristie of 50 
per cent. (89) of the 180 institutions involved. 
The distribution is not uniform among schools 


of various types nor throughout all sections of 
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It in women’s 
than in men’s or coeducational colleges. In the 


North Atlantie section it characterizes 73 per 


the country. is more common 


cent. of the institutions cooperating in the inves- 


tigation in contrast to 20 per cent. of those in 


the South Central section. 


TABLE | 


TION ACCORDING TO TYPE AND GEOGRAPHI 


LOCATION OF COLLEGES WHICH HAVE 


UMNI REPRESENTATION ON THEIR 


BOARDS OF TRUSTEES 


North Central 


Men’s 

Women’s 

Coeducat 
Total 


Per cent 


SUMMARY 
The agencies which determine the membership 


of the liberal arts college boards of trustees 
itself, the church, the alumni 


To 


understanding of the extent to which these agen- 


are: the board 


and ex-officio membership. get a clearer 
cies exercise control over the twenty colleges 
a composite institu- 
of 


Sixteen of these would 


visited, we may construet 


tion. Sueh a school would have a board 


4 


twenty-seven 1 


rustees. 


TABLE II 


OF COLLEGES IN WHICH 
NOMINATED BY VARIOUS AGEN- 
NUMBER PER CENT. 
NOMINATED BY 


AGENCIES 


ES ARI 
AND THI AND 
STEES 


THESE 


Number 
of 


trustees 


Number 
of 


colleges 


A gre neies 
nominating 
trustees 
The board of 
trustees 

The church 


The alumni 


VOL. 


be elected by the board itself, seven by s 
church body, three by the alumni, and one w 
be an ex-officio member. Seventy per cent 


these representative colleges are controlle 


boards that have a majority of self-perpetua: 


ing memberships, and 30 per cent. by boa 


that have a majority elected by the chure} 
We that the 
divides the liberal arts colleges into two er 


conclude exercise 


The colleges of the first group are controlled 


ot cont 
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boards organized for the purpose of conducti) 


institutions of higher learning per se, and t 


may look to private foundations and the 


eral public for their support. 


the second group are distinctly church eo! 
and must look to their constituency for sup) 


We infer, with reasonable assurance of approxi- 


The colleges 


mating the truth, that the former outnumber t! 


latter in the ratio of seven to three. 


CONCLUSIONS 
(1) Fully two thirds of the private 
arts colleges of the country are not domi 
by any ecclesiastical organization. 
(2) The boards of trustees in 60 per cent 


these colleges are self-perpetuating to the extent 


that the majority of the trusteeships ar 
by a vote of the board. 

(3) The alumni are becoming a factor 
control of these colleges by reason of tl 
that they have representation on half of 
boards of trustees. Among the older ¢ 
the proportion is inereased to three fourihs. 

(4) Keelesiastical authority exercises ¢ 
in about one third of the institutions whic! 
stitute the subject of this study. 

Irwin J. Li 

CARROLL COLLEGE 
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LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
Edited by J. MeCeKEEN CATTELL 


The BriocrapnicaL Directory or Leapers In Epucation will take a place among 

e most important works of reference. Material for the book has been in course of 

ollection for a number of vears along the lines of the Biographical Directory of Ameri- 

in Men of Science, which in successive editions has been a standard work for twenty 

‘years. The two directories are under the same editorship, as are also Science and 

School and Socwety, weekly journals, the former of which since 1895, the latter sinee 
1915, have maintained the highest position in the fields of science and of education. 


The BrogrRaApHicaAL Directory or LEADERS IN EpucaTion will contain biographies 
of about 11,000 of those in America who have done the most to advance edueation, 
whether by teaching, writing, research or administration, a careful selection from the 

on educational workers of the United States and Canada. They are those to whom 
daily reference is made in the press, from whom all positions of importance are filled. 
It will be a work essential to all who have relations with those engaged in educational 
work, necessary to every reference library. 


LEADERS IN Epucation, like School and Society, aims to bring unity and common 
interest into educational work, covering the field from the nursery school and before to 
‘ university and after, including libraries, museums and social agencies as important 
factors in education. Like American Men of Science it is more than a compilation; it is 
a contribution to the advancement of education. 


Not only on the editorial side but also in mechanical production, the book will main- 
tain the standards of American Men of Science, being well printed and well bound, a 
book satisfactory for any student or any library to own, to show and to use. 


Advance orders will be filled first ; later orders may need to await a new edition. 
{bout 1,000 pages About 11,000 biographies 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. LANCASTER, PA. 
lo THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Please send on publication the BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION for which ten dollars will be remitted. 
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Address 
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dren, are requiring needless expenditures of 
upwards of $2,500,000 each year. The investiga- 
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described in this their final report, point to an 
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